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TEN GREAT PAINTINGS 
Vv 
THE SISTINE MADONNA 


By RAPHAEL SANZIO 


T the Royal Gallery of Dresden in a small room, alone, is 

the Sistine Madonna. Its setting is an altar-like structure, 

upon the base of which a quotation from Vasari identifies the 

picture and gives us his opinion of it: “For the Black Monks 

of San Sisto in Piacenza, Raphael painted a picture for the high 

altar, showing Our Lady with St. Sixtus and St. Barbara—-truly 

a work most excellent and rare.’”’ For nearly four centuries 
now, Vasari’s opinion has been the verdict of the world. 

At first glance the picture seems small—-the forms are less 
than life size—and to eyes educated by the Gran’ Duca and the 
Madonna of the Chair, it appears rather dull in color. Against 
a background of blue-gray, becoming warmer toward the center 
of the picture, stands the Virgin. The upper portion of her robe 
is pink, deepening to red in the shades, over a vest of violet-gray. 
The lower portion is blue over a skirt of red. The scarf thrown 
over the shoulder is cream-white. The veil flowing from 
behind the head is a warm gray. St. Sixtus is clothed in yellow 
and orange brocade, lined with red, flung over a soft under- 
garment of ivory white. St. Barbara’s sleeves are of yellow 
and orange changeable silk with blue between the elbow and 
the shoulder. Her skirt is gray; the mantle is yellow-green. 
The clouds beneath are of a warm gray. The curtains are dull 
green, and the green is repeated, with red, in the wings of the 
cherubs. The larger areas of green, blue, and gray, seem to 
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give a dominance to the cooler colors; but presently one discovers 
that the colors are more subdued and the contrasts softer than 
usual, and that the whole canvas is suffused with the dim green- 
golden light of a forest glade in September. In consequence 
the unity of the whole is much greater in the original than in 
the reproductions. No one would ever think of being satisfied 
with a circle cut from the upper part of the picture, except in 
photograph. 

Occasionally some critic is pleased to pick flaws in this 
masterpiece. An American painter, whose works were greater 
in his own eyes than in the eyes of his contemporaries, used to 
enjoy saying contemptuously that certain of his acquaintances 
were in the “Sistine-Madonna stage of art appreciation.” 
Just what he meant by that he never condescended to explain. 
The picture is by one whom the Blashfields rank “in the art of 
composition, the greatest master of the modern world;” by one 
whom Berenson declares to have been “endowed with a visual 
imagination which has never been rivalled for range, sweep, and 
sanity;” by one in whose art, according to Symonds, “‘thought, 
passion, and emotion, became living melody.” 

The Sistine Madonna, “‘the sublimest lyric of the art of Cath- 
olicity,’”’ in the opinion of Liibke, “is and will continue to be 
the apex of all religious art.’’ To me, it is just that, the apex 
of all religious art. It rises out of the realm of the particular 
and temporal into the realm of the universal and eternal. It 
embodies in visible loveliness the things that abide; it sets forth 
in inimitable beauty the attitude of the human spirit towards 
“the Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” 

Sixtus is the embodiment of hope. A man of mature years, 
seeing clearly the needs of his fellowmen, and knowing well 
his own limitations, he looks to the Divine for aid. Raphael 
has represented him kneeling devoutly at the moment when by 
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gesture and voice he is calling the attention of the new born 
Saviour of the world to the needs of the vast congregation which 
the drawing of the curtain has just revealed. His attitude is 
the attitude of the Psalmist. “Our hope is only in thee”’; it is 
the attitude of Peter, “Help, Lord, or we perish.” 

Is not that the attitude of thoughtful men everywhere to-day? 
The reformer looks to Him who said, “All ye are brethren"; 
the teacher of ethics to Him who gave the golden rule; the student 
to Him who said, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” The eyes of all who suffer turn involuntarily 
to the One who invited the weary and heavy laden to come to 
Him and rest. The hope of mankind for a larger and more 
abundant life is in God as revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. 
St. Barbara is the embodiment of love. In the face of love 
there is no question, no doubt. Love need not even look above. 
““My beloved is mine and I am his,” that is enough. But love 
must look around: “Behold if God so loved us, we ought also 
to love one another.’”’ The one immediate possible object of 
affectionate service for St. Barbara is this pair of cherubs who 
seem to have strayed away from the celestial host in the sky and 
are lost, in abstraction at least. Love would be of some comfort 
to somebody at once, for Love hears a voice that says, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” While hope sees the need and looks 
above for help, love sees the need and looks around for oppor- 
tunity. Love goes to work, enduring all things, and in women, 
sometimes never failing even when the task is hopeless. 

Raphael, ‘‘the supreme assimilator of all and every material 
that was fitted to the purposes of art,’’ did not despise the tra- 
ditional symbolism of colors. Sixtus loves, hence his robe has 
a red lining; over this runs an ordered pattern in yellow and 
orange, the symbols of thoughtful wisdom and benevolence. 
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He wishes the good, as he sees it, for all; he will ask divine aid, 
but there his activity ends. In Barbara’s robes the yellow and 
orange, the wisdom and benevolence, flood together indiscrim- 
inately, and over this is flung a mantle of green, the symbol of 
fruitfulness, of that out-flowing love that does not rest satisfied 
without manifesting itself constantly in good deeds. ‘Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom, 
but he that doeth the will of my Father.’’ This involves a degree 
of self renunciation, hence her skirt is gray. The ideal love is 
love without weakness; the love that is just, as well as generous, 
hence Barbara’s arm wears blue, the badge of truth and justice. 

Mary is faith incarnate. What a face she has! How 
beautiful! And for delicate suggestion of deep emotion it has but 
one superior in the whole range of art, namely, that beardless 
face of the Christ by Leonardo. A blind, unintelligent faith fears 
nothing, because it knows nothing; an informed faith may have 
the assurance of certainty, but then it ceases to be faith, having 
passed over into knowledge. In true faith there lurks forever 
the question, the uncertainty, the possibility of doubt. That 
is the secret of the look in Mary’s face. 


“We have but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 


There come moments of bitter experience when every 
human soul exclaims with Tennyson: 


“TI falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 
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For the instant of revelation which Raphael has depicted, 
even Mary, with the living pledge of infinite love in her arms, 
tastes the bitterness of this cup that the Father presses to the lips 
of human faith in its every Gethsemane. The prophecy of Simeon 
is fulfilled, yea, the sword has pierced her own soul also; but 
her eyes turn not away. Faith would not be faith that could 
not suffer and endure. Mary’s experience has been the experience 
of the faithful in every age. Her attitude is typical of the attitude 
our race has maintained towards the Son of Mary, for nineteen 
hundred years. We question, yet believe; we see the worst, 
yet trust the best. Men regret the bloody history of Christ’s 
religion, they neglect His church; they will not have this man 
to reign over them; and yet from their beds of pain they reach 
out eager hands to touch His seamless dress for healing, and 
over their dead bodies they would have repeated the august 
words, “‘I am the resurrection and the life.”’” Mary is the faith 
of the world, pondering all these things in its heart, pierced thru 
with many sorrows, yet with passionate tenderness still holding 
the Christ of God in its arms. 

But after all, the supreme thing in the picture is the Child. 
Place side by side all the faces of the infant Christ ever painted, 
and arrange them in the order of physical beauty, of intellectual 
promise, of spiritual possibility, or of suggestion of the divine, 
and in every case this face would have to be placed first. Scores 
of times Raphael had tried to do the impossible, to paint the 
face of the divine-human child; in this, his last attempt, he suc- 
ceeded. There is in this face all the deep implying of beautiful 
infant faces everywhere, but in addition, it carries something of 
that nature which merited the distinction of being hailed as 
“‘chiefest among ten thousand and altogether lovely,’’ and was 
given the unique honor of being called the only begotten Son of 
God. It is this child grown to twelve years of age that Hoffman 
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shows us in the midst of the doctors in the temple, and it is this 
same child grown to splendid manhood that appears in his Christ 
and the Rich Young Ruler. 

But why that startled look, that look of painful surprise, 
that look of fear, in this divine little face? 

Interpreters of the picture have always said that the curtains 
were drawn apart that we might have the vision. Undoubtedly 
that is true; but at the same time, Mary and her son, coming from 
the glory unspeakable, are given a sudden vision of mankind. 
This super-human child sees before him not only the kneeling 
congregation to which Sixtus calls his attention, but the vast 
multitude behind and beyond it. He sees his own future. He 
sees Rachel weeping for her children, the first to suffer in His 
name; the thousands enduring the tortures inflicted by pagan 
Rome; the millions dying in the religious crusades, wars, and 
massacres of ‘‘Christian history’? during fifteen hundred years. 
What wonder that the child who had been called the bringer 
of good-will to men, and the Prince of Peace, should be appalled 
at such a vision, shot through with sudden fear. ‘“‘He is wounded 
by our transgressions, and the chastisement of our peace is upan 
Him.” * 

As I sat there, in that quiet room in the Royal Gallery, so 
much alone, gazing at this greatest of religious pictures, I realized 
as never before the universality of its appeal. Generations of 
pilgrims from all countries have bowed before it, in silence, in 
admiration, and in tears. Who of them all has not found by 
bitter experience, like Sixtus, that his hope is in God alone? Who 
has not felt with Barbara that love to God must show itself in 
service to others? Who has not memories of supreme moments 


*So far as I know, Dr. William T. Harris, of Washington, was the first to suggest this 
adequate interpretation of the child’s face. Personally, at least, I have to thank him for 
this insight. 
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when the faith of Mary was his, and he could exclaim with one 
of old, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him’? And who 
has not in some open hour shared the vision of this divine child, 
and realized with crushing certainty that the way to victory is 
ever the way of the cross? 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be,” 


but one stubborn belief endures forever in the heart of man- 
kind, the belief that some intimate relation exists between 
humanity and God. Perhaps some day all the world will see 
that that relation,—a relation revealed in Christianity, and 
summed up in the words, Faith, Hope, Love, and Sacrifice,—- 
is as beautiful as Raphael has made it appear in the Sistine 
Madonna. All the seers of the race justify Raphael in placing 
behind the manifestation of these four things that abide, the 
infinite splendors of Heaven. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


North Scituate, Massachusetts 


ETHLEHEWM’S silent plains are sleeping, 
Through the east the dawn is creeping, 
Awaiting earth is still. 
Lo! a flood of light appearing, 
Lo! the angel hosts are bearing 
Tidings of Good Will. 
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II 
BUILDING PROCESSES 


HERE are three distinct methods of working clay into 
useful articles: (1) By building or modeling with the 
hands, (2) by throwing ware on the potters’ wheel, and (3) by 
casting in plaster moulds. The first is the primitive and early 
method beyond which some races have never advanced. The 
method is called primitive because it is the simplest and the 
first one employed. Hand-built ware can be very perfect and 
beautiful and so long as only a small number of pieces is desired 
the simple process is adequate. But it is too slow for com- 
mercial purposes. 

The potters’ wheel, which in its simplest form consists of 
a heavy revolving disk propelled usually by the foot, is the machine 
or tool most characteristic of the craft. A lump of clay stuck 
fast to the center of the revolving disk is gradually shaped with 
the fingers into forms which are typical results of the whirling 
motion of the clay. The wheel is a machine for very skilled 
hands only and has no place in elementary school work. One 
can only learn to use it even moderately well by long and per- 
sistent practice. 

The third method, that of casting in plaster moulds, is a 
factory practice, developed to facilitate and multiply production. 
Moulds of plaster of paris are prepared from plaster or clay 
models of the desired shape. Each mould is made in sections 
which fit together neatly. When in use it is wrapped with cord 
to hold the parts together. The interior of the mould is then 
filled with clayslip.* The plaster being porous gradually absorbs 
water from the slip next it, leaving a thin coating of less moist, 


*A mixture of clay and water having about the consistency of thick cream. The slip 
is put through a wire screen to take out lumps and impurities which would mar the 
casting. 
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less liquid clay all over the inside of the mould.* See illustration 
below. In a few minutes the coating has become thick enough 
and the surplus slip is poured out. The mould with the coating 
of clay is set aside to dry for some ten or twelve hours in a warm 
room. When released, the several sections of the mould come 
away, leaving a semi-dry, thin piece of clay ware formed by the 
coating of clay. With plenty of moulds a workman can produce 
in a few hours many perfect pieces, all exactly alike. 





A mould taken apart. Illustration from the Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors of 
Manual Arts, 1905. 


The Process for Children—Building by hand is the only 
process children can use to advantage. It is the natural way 
to handle clay, it requires few tools other than the fingers, and 
does not demand the aquisition of an artificial technique. The 
fingers are tools with which one becomes easily acquainted. 


*See Pottery for High Schools—-Rose. School Arts Book, November, 1904, for a good 
description of mould working. 
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Perhaps the best illustration one can find of built ware is that 
made by the Indians.* Their method, which is also the best 
one for children, is briefly as follows: (a) Rolls of clay, the 
thickness of one’s finger, are prepared by rolling a mass of clay 
back and forth on some hard level surface, Fig. I. The 
fingers of each hand are somewhat spread, to cover as much of 
the roll as possible and so regulate its roundness and diameter. 
The roll is made as long as possible quickly and with the fewest 
motions. Handling dries the clay a good deal, it becomes less 
plastic and does not adhere. It requires some practice to make 
long, symmetrical rolls of equal diameter. 

(b). To make the bottom of a pot, one of these rolls is 
coiled in spiral form, making a round tile of the required size, 
Fig. II. Adjacent coils are worked together so the tile becomes 
one solid mass. It is then turned over, smoothed on the remain- 
ing surface, and is then ready for the sides or wall of the vessel. 

(c). A roll is laid around the edge, a second roll on top of 
the first and so on, building up the inclosing wall of the vessel. 
Every two or three rings the rolls are carefully stuck together, 
Fig. III, both inside and out, and if necessary the rim levelled 
up before adding the next ring. One has to work carefully in 
building up the sides. The rolls must be securely fastened and 
worked together, and once in place should be left alone. As 
the height increases the rolls become less stable. 

The form of the vessel is controlled during the building by 
laying the rolls either toward the inside or outside of the wall, 
to spread or contract the diameter of the vessel at that point. 
In the hands of children, built pottery always tends to “‘spread 
out” as it grows in height and there is need to allow for this or 
the piece will become shapeless. 


*For full discussion of Indian pottery, decoration and processes, see the 20th Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
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The processes involved in pottery building. I. Theroll. II Thecoil III. The sides. 











The processes involved in pottery building. IV. Pressing bits of clay into place. 
V. Smoothing the edge to secure uniform thickness. 
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This Indian method of working, simplified here for use of 
children, has very many possibilities. One can make rectangular 
forms as easily as round ones, and the work proceeds rapidly. 
The one essential to success, aside from careful, orderly instruc- 
tion, is that the clay must be in proper condition to be rolled, 
without crumbling (because it is not moist enough) and without 
sticking (because too moist). There is a medium condition 
which is just right. 

Experienced pupils can use another method of building for 
certain small things, and obtain good results. This other pro- 
cedure is one of working with small lumps of clay. The bottoms 
of vases or tiles are made by kneading these lumps together in 
systematic fashion and so securing a homogeneous body of clay. 
Walls and sides of pottery are constructed of small lumps too, 
laid in rows as one uses coils, each piece being securely stuck 
to the ones next to and below it. The thumb and finger of one 
hand does the building, while the other hand controls the thick- 
ness of the walls, Figs. IV and V. This is an excellent way to 
make square or rectangular vessels, and large things like the 
greater flowerpots and garden jars. 

Whatever the way of working may be, the operations should 
be clean cut and definite. When a piece of clay is put on it 
should be placed for a purpose, stuck fast, and not worried about. 
The building should be done evenly, regularly, so that the form 
may be symmetrical. 


Finishing.—Even the best of hand work requires much 
retouching to make it good. Each piece of pottery must be 
smoothed and scraped with a modeling tool. The surface must 
be made even and regular in curvature. Clay is in the best 
condition for this finishing when it is “leather hard,’ that is, 
when it has lost enough moisture to make it stiff and tough but 
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not dry. Dry clay does not work well and presents an unsym- 
pathetic surface. 


Tiles.—The first pottery problem will be a tile, because that 
is the easiest piece and the beginning of all problems. The tile 
must be built up: it cannot be cut as a slice from a large lump 
of clay. Such a slice would vary in density and would warp, 
shrink unequally, and probably become ruined in drying and 
burning. Working the clay, kneading it with the fingers all 
over the tile tends to prevent warping and distortion. Tiles 
six inches square by one-half inch thick are of good workable 
size, and offer an adequate area for decoration. They should 
be made as level and smooth as possible, should have good corners 
and edges. It is not always necessary to use rulers and dividers 
but there are legitimate instruments wherever precision is 
desired. The whole value of modeling is lost if one is content 
with lumpy, irregular, crooked work. Such productions are 
often styled “‘primitive’’ and praised as typical results of the 
efforts of young children. Handwork aims toward one result 
among others—precision of workmanship,—and this is one 
stage on the road toward beauty. If a square tile is intended 
it should be made as square and perfect as the ability of the 
pupil permits. 

Every tile should be made for a definite purpose—to hold 
a teapot, flowerpot, or for a paper-weight. Pupils like this 
incentive. And each tile should have some decoration, preferably 
incised in the clay, this being the most direct kind. See illustra- 
tions, Plate VI. 

From the building of tiles it is but a single step to add a rim 
to the edge and one has a saucer or shallow tray. A higher rim 
turns the saucer into a bowl or vase. The transition from tile 
to vase may be so gradual that the pupil will never notice just 
when he began to make pottery. 
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VI. Examples of tiles and candlesticks by fourth and fifth grade pupils, Montclair, N. J, 
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VII. Examples of bowls, flowerpots, and trays made by fourth grade pupils, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


CYLINDRICAL WARE 


Of cylindrical vessels, which comprise the majority of pottery 
forms, the following may be mentioned as excellent problems, 
in about the order in which they would be taken up in class. 

(a) Candle holders. See illustrations, Plate VI. 

(b) Bowls. The form and choice of very simple decoration 
are essential. See illustrations, Plate VII. 

(c) Flowerpots. A little careful designing will produce 
some beautiful results, rather more satisfactory than the com- 
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mercial article. Proportion and form are more important than 
decoration, which must be very reserved. See illustrations, 
Plate VII. 

(d) Vases for flowers. Flowers are very characteristic and 
one does not willingly use the same sort of receptacle for nas- 
turtiums as for asters or tulips, so there is latitude in design 
here. 

(e) Jars with covers, such as those used for tea, candies, 
tobacco, crackers, etc. This kind of pottery furnishes fine tech- 
nical problems, representing the highest development of fifth 
grade work. The design involved is definite and interesting. 
The cover is merely a small, round tile large enough to cover 
the mouth of the jar. On this tile is built a second layer, just 
the size to fit into the jar opening. This cover is built upside 
down on a square of paper. When finished it is detached, so 
the reverse side may be finished with a knob or other modeled 
form. 

Very little decoration is necessary on cylindrical pottery. 
The form itself should be sufficient. 


RECTANGULAR WARE 


(f) Ink-wells. See illustrations, Plate VIII. 

(g) Flowerpots or boxes. Rectangular ware offers tech- 
nical exercises of interest. The square flower-pot is built up like 
any other piece but one finds care necessary to keep the sides 
perpendicular and the corners square. But best of all are the 
decorative possibilities of these pots. Each side presents a 
rectangular surface like a tile for ornament. If the class has had 
good training and has learned to apply incised ornament neatly, 
this flower-pot is very much worth while. See illustrations, 
Plate IX. 
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VIII. Examples of ink-wells made by fifth grade pupils, Montclair, N. J. 





IX. Examples of rectangular flowerpots or boxes. Work of fourth and fifth grade 
pupils, Montclair, N. J. 
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CHOICE OF EXERCISES 


The suggestions offered are merely types. Many other 
problems exist and have been tried, which are equally good. 
One’s choice is governed, first, by technique. Only those things 
should be made in clay which can properly be executed in that 
material and by children. Fourth and fifth grade children cannot 
make teacups—these are factory products. Next, one is wise 
to select problems involving clear-cut decorative requirements 
which are sufficiently elementary. Craft work and design are 
so interwoven that neither can exist in health alone. Yet design 
for the pupil of ten or eleven years of age must be presented in 
words of one syllable, so the choice of problems is limited. For 
this reason one avoids discussion of design as to handles, spouts, 
and other subtle features. The best problems are those which 
tax the pupil’s hand skill a little, appeal to his sense of utilitarian 
worth, and so lead him to prize the work of his hands.* 


CHESHIRE L. BOONE 


Montclair, New Jersey 


*These additional references will be of use. 

Keramic Studio for 1903-04 Syracuse, N. Y. 

S| This magazine contained a series of papers by Professor C. F. Binns, entitled “Clay in 
the Studio.”” Ceramic processes adapted to amateurs and studio crafts work are de- 
scribed in detail. 

Report of United States National Museum, 1899, pp. 511-521. 

A paper entitled ‘“‘An Early West Virginia Pottery,” giving an interesting description 
of early American pottery methods. 

Pottery in the Public Schools—-Mann. 

Manual Training Magazine, January, 1907, chiefly interesting for the illustrations 
and design. 




















PEN CRAFT IN SCHOOL WORK 
ARTICLE II 


HERE is no more appropriate field for beautiful writing 
and lettering than that of Christmas and New Year cards. 

Genuine and personal seems the message which the sender himself 
has wrought, and incomparably more significant to the giver 
and to the recipient than the stock store product, however attrac- 
tive it may be. Hand-lettered cards may range from the simplest 
greeting to a beautiful page of prose or poetry with illuminated 
initials or rich borders. 

The two illustrations here shown offer examples of very 
simple types which are practical for grammar pupils. To make 
them very easy, they have been done in pencil, which is simpler 
to manage than the pen and has a beauty of its own, generally 
ignored in such work. The pen, of course, may be used for the 
cards if the teacher prefers to do so. 

The choice of material is important. A cream or white paper, 
rather smooth but not shiny, may be nicely mounted on a warm 
gray cardboard, or the lettering may be done on white cardboard 
of the right surface. The pencil should be of medium grade, not 
soft enough to smudge or hard enough to dig into the paper. 

In conjunction with pencil lettering, one or more colored 
pencils may be used for initials, etc. Another method is to fill 
in initials and ornament with delicate washes of water-color. 
In any case the gray pencil lines should remain dominant. 

In the first illustration, the space between the two margin 
lines might be washed in a gray-green, leaving the leaf forms 
uncolored. The A, M, and C could be filled with red, and also 
the small circles (the holly berries) at the corners. In the illus- 
tration of the New Year card, the initial might be filled with deli- 
cate red or blue, while the oak leaves could be made a gray-green. 

It should be noticed that the style of lettering used is that 
given in the Outlines (pp. 43 and 44) in the September number of 
this magazine. 
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OAKLEY STReEel SCHOOL, 


YOU are cordially invited to the 


Li ki Xnd Exhibit to 

held in in Festival, 4 Hall on Fichy ey 
bw 

tine Pht bt 9 30 to 1030A.NL 


Festival * 30 to 12 Noon 


Please prevent this card—_ 














Miss ais nears Sen Smith and Miss Cox 


ed to meet 
PARENTS 
on Neda ece mber - ta Jerth 


Pe gar te Five o'clock 


Smollett School. Beechfield ; 
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In such problems as these, the pupil should first letter an 
experimental card for practice. Here, if mistakes of spacing 
are made they should be corrected. 

On both the practice and the final card, light margin lines and 
guide lines (for the bases of the letters) should be ruled very carefully 
with a hard pencil. These lines should be allowed to remain, and 
on the final sheet all use of the eraser for any purpose is forbidden. 

As in pen work treated of in the two previous articles, good 
craftsmanship here includes direct but well controlled lines. 
The pencil makes clean and even gray lines when properly sharp- 
ened and when used fearlessly but with reserve. 


« 


Illustrations 3 and 4 show types of formal invitations. 
Lettering such, makes a good class problem when the number 
of invitations required is not sufficient to call for printing or 
engraving. If each member of a class can undertake from two 
to five cards a goodly total is soon produced. All that has pre- 
viously been stated regarding margins, massing and the general 
treatment of a page applies to the planning of these cards. 

Many are the needs which arise in school for formal lettering, 
such as labels for envelopes and boxes, dance orders, programs, 
menus, place cards, etc. There is no art craft in more frequent 
demand than that of lettering or formal writing. 

If a class is rightly taught some pupils are sure to develop 
real style as well as facility. These pupils may be depended 
upon to meet occasional special demands for posters and the like. 

They also may be asked sometimes to plan and lay out 
problems to be undertaken by the class along lines such as are 
suggested in this article. 

JAMES HALL 


Ethical Culture School 
New York 
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A CANDLESTICK AND SHADE 


ERFORATING sheet metal has something attractive about 

it that appeals to children. There is a certain fascination 

about seeing the design rise in relief as the background is forced 

down into the wood and the unceasing fall of the mallet is evidence 

enough of their eagerness to see a part or the whole of their work 
completed. 

The simplicity of tools required and the ease with which 
it may be done brings this problem within the possibilities of 
the average child above the fifth grade. 

One inch less than one-half of a14 circle plus 5-16 at each 
end for fastening is the size of our shade. 

On 14” by 9” drawing paper construct a line A-B 14” long, 
one-half inchfrom top. Mark the center C. Now, witha radius 
equal to AC, and C as center, draw one-half of a circle minus 
one inch. Connect the end of this arc with the center, C. Inside 
this draw another arc with a radius of 6 3-8”. This makes the 
width of the lower edge of the frame. 

For the inner circle for the opening at the top have a radius 
of 2 5-8”. Outside of this draw another arc with 3 1-8” radius. 

Setting the compass at 6 3-4”, divide the outside arc into 
three parts. Connect these points with the center and you have 
the size of the required panel. 

The design must be of the first importance. It can be made 
simple or elaborate according to the ability of the maker. The 
tree and wild carrot motifs each work up beautifully. 

The design planned and properly spaced within the panels, 
we are now ready to apply it to the metal. Either copper or 
brass may be used. 

Thoroly clean a piece of No. 28 brass 14” by 8” with pow- 
dered pumice stone moistened slightly with water. If curved 
or bent, flatten by placing between wood and striking squarely 
several times with a wooden mallet. 
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Cover the entire surface with a thin, even coating of paraffine 
by heating the metal. 

It may now be tacked upon a piece of soft pine. This should 
always be done after applying the paraffine as heating the board 
is liable to warp it. By means of an awl punch holes in metal 
for tacks 1 1-2 apart, one-fourth inch in from upper and lower 
edges. 

Begin tacking to board at center hole on upper edge and 
then the one beneath it on lower edge. Proceed to right and 
then left, always tacking the one directly beneath until the entire 
piece is fastened firmly to the board. This somewhat lessens 
the danger of buckling as the metal must be flat on the board. 

By means of thumb-tacks fasten the design to the board 
along the upper edge so that the design falls well within the 
row of tacks. Transfer the design to the wax surface by going 
over lightly all lines with a hard pencil. 

Remove paper and by means of an awl held firmly near 
the point, scratch the lines on the wax into the metal. The metal 
may now be warmed slightly and the paraffine wiped off. 

In the absence of awls the perforating-tool may be made 
by the children, from a wire nail. Place a six-penny wire nail 
in a vise between two pieces of soft wood and file to a point. 
File on the forward stroke, taking a long, steady movement. 
This will heat the steel and take out the temper. Replace this 
by heating the tool to a red heat and then plunge immediately 
into cold water. 

The whole outline and background should now be perforated 
with holes of nearly uniform size placed very close together. 
The working of the metal will in most cases cause a slight buck- 
ling, thus giving an added interest. In working, the tool should 
be inclined slightly away from you. Always work toward your 
design. This tends to force your design in higher relief. 
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The perforating finished, remove the metal from the board 
and cut the brass along the curve, allowing the 5-16” at each 
end for fastening. Always cut metal near the joint of the 
shears. This will not only prove the easier way but it will insure 
a more even edge. 

File the edges and 
finish with emery paper. 
Shape the shade with the 
hands as much as possi- 
ble and then beat to an 
even curve with a metal 
hammer. By means of 
pliers turn the edges 
over evenly at either end 
in opposite directions 
until they can be made 
to hook. Hammer to- 
gether and the shade is 
completed. 

Because of the lack of 
the necessary tools the 
blocks for the candlestick 
were obtained already 
cut to given size and put 
together by the children 
in the following fashion. 

The pedestal was fas- 
tened to the center of the 
base by placing glue between the parts and then countersinking 
a screw on under side. A hole 3-4” by 1” was bored in the center 
of the top block with a 3-4” augur. This block was then firmly 
fastened to the pedestal with a screw at the base of this opening. 
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The edges were then well rounded with a wood file and 
sandpapered. It was then stained and waxed. 

A piece of No. 22 brass, 1 5-8” square, with a 3-4” circular 
opening serves as a protection to the top.* It should be filed 
nicely and all corners rounded. This is fastened to the block 
with brass escutcheon pins. The holes must be partially drilled 
to receive these or otherwise the wood will be liable to split. 

The brass prongs which support the shade are also cut from 
No. 22 brass. Brass upholstering tacks are used to fasten these 
to the’ bleck. 


SUSAN I. ODLIN 


Weaver School 
Dayton, Ohio 


*To protect the wood completely, a lining for the socket which receives the candle may 

be made from thin brass. The base of the socket may be lined with a circle of brass not 
quite 3-4 of an inch in diameter,—just the right size to crowd down and hold the side- 

: vrotecting ring in place. Of course, this should be adjusted before the face plate is fastened 
down. 














PRICELESS HANDWORK 


RICELESS, first because corn-husks cost nothing and can 

be provided by the pupils themselves in rural districts, 
and secondly because the accomplishment of the work is invalu- 
able in the training of little hands. 

There is often an abundance of beautiful material furnished 
to the city teacher, but in many rural schools, such material 
is difficult to secure. And yet beautiful work is done under the 
direction of thoughtful and ingenious teachers even in country 
schools. Here is a suggestion. 





Procure a quantity of corn-husks sufficient for the entire 
school; then lay them aside until thoroly dry, as they shrink 
in the process of drying. Tear the husks which seem strongest 
and least irregular into strips about 1-2 an inch wide. 

Braid the strips, and fasten the ends with narrow strips of 
husks or with cotton thread. 

From this braid make a circular mat, beginning at the center 
and sewing around and around until the mat is about 8 inches 
in diameter. This is serviceable beneath a vase of flowers or 
under a hot dish. 
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The braiding is easily taught to little children and the circular 
' sewing is not difficult. 

Another article which proves interesting is a miniature 
bushel basket or a long basket with an arched handle which 
may be used as a receptacle for mother’s spools and thimble, 
or for Easter eggs, or May flowers, in the spring, or for fruit in 
the fall. 

The little basket is started in the same manner as the mat. 
When the required size for the bottom is reached, the husk circle 
is laid upon the bottom of a tumbler or some such object, and 
shaped as it is sewed for about two rows. After that the shaping 
article is discarded and the sewing continued around and around 
until the body is completed. Then the handles are fastened on. 
Now, if the artisan desires, the little corn-husk basket may be 
dipped in bright colored dye, or painted to suit the taste. 

A Mexican hat for one’s own or sister’s doll; seats and backs 
of doll furniture; a wide, low, bowl-shaped basket similar to a 
Chinese rice-bowl; a simple covering for a bottle to hold flowers, 
like those sold at the florist’s, all these and many other problems 
prove to be of unfailing interest and delight to the children. 


MIMA C, DOYLE 
Omaha, Nebraska 


AY Yule’s sweet peace 
Abide with you 
And bless your home 
The whole year through. 
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A BRASS CANDLESHADE 


T was well toward the last of April and the ardor with which 
the boys and girls had started their tasks in the fall had 
begun to slacken. Even the drawing period, though still eagerly 
welcomed, seemed not to be producing adequate results. With- 
out doubt that interest which calls for work needed to be aroused 
by the introduction of a new element. To awaken such interest 
in the eighth and ninth grades, the children were shown some 
brass candleshades with designs relieved by pierced backgrounds. 
They were told that we were going to make designs for such 
shades and that if good ones were produced we would work them 
up in metal. 

Directions were then given for planning the shade on paper. 
Two sizes were given, a small one for which the brass would 
cost five cents, and a larger one costing a little more, which would 
be suitable for either a candle or electric light bulb. Each child 
made the size he preferred. The plan for the smaller shade was 
as follows. Draw a circle with a radius of one and a half inches. 
With same center draw another with a radius of four and five- 
eighths inches. Divide into eighths. Cut around both circles 
and up one radius. Fold on the lines. Now bring the ends 
together and lap them until the right spread is obtained. After 
trying, we found that five sides would make our shade the size 
we desired. Next we had to plan for laps and allow for turning 
at top and bottom so as to have no sharp edges. For this we 
drew a new plan, added a quarter inch all around the outside 
of the shade, and mitred the corners where edges were to be 
turned under. The larger shade differed only in having the first 
circle one inch in radius, making the top smaller for the electric 
bulb, and the larger circle five and one-half inches in radius. 

We were now ready for the design. The children were 
recommended to use rather large, simple forms. As the tulip 
was in season and was fitting in form for such design many 
used it as a motive. On each of the five sides of the shade at 
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A BRASS CANDLESHADE SIMPSON 





top and bottom were drawn quarter inch margins and at the 
sides one-eighth inch margins. Inside these margins was placed 
the design. Then the pattern was cut out, laps and all. 

The number thirty-four soft brass that we used was sold 
in the stores at forty cents a yard. It was fourteen inches wide 
and a quarter of a yard cut two small shades. The children 
bought the brass themselves, some getting the quarter yard and 
selling half to others. The working in metal was not compulsory 








Fig. 1. Geometric layout for a five-sided shade. Fig. 2. One side of a four-sided 
shade, with tulip design ready for punching. 


but the idea of using tools, and making something worth while 
that would last, was so appealing that there were few who did 
not do so. The children were told to bring awls, new ones or 
old ones sharpened to a fine point, and boards large enough to 
fasten the brass to. These same boards caused much good 
natured amusement for, with the exception of one or two car- 
penter-made with cleated backs, they were of many shapes and 
sizes, from the round beveled edged one, evidently from the pantry, 
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to the one and a half by four foot plank which the quiet boy in 
the back seat so dexterously handled. 

The brass was fastened to the board with thumb-tacks. 
Then the pattern, with design up, was fastened in the same manner 
to the brass, care being taken to put the tacks through the laps 
which would turn under. Now we were ready to outline our 
design by piercing around it with the awl. Holding the awl 
nearly vertical in the right hand and guiding the point with the 
left, we practised a bit on the outer edge of our brass until we 
could control our hands so as to make holes nearly all the same 
size. We found that the smaller holes, made with less pressure, 
were better suited to the size of our model than larger ones. 
Thru the paper pattern we pierced the margins and outline of 
the design for all five sides. Then we drew with lead pencil on 
the brass around our pattern and removed it carefully, to be 
used again, perhaps. 

The work was now very simple, only to fill in the back- 
ground around the design. We worked from the margins to 
the design, punching the holes irregularly but at about an even 
distance apart, and upon finishing our background we found 
that design and margins were raised above it. We next cut our 
pattern out of the brass with an ordinary pair of scissors and 
proceeded to turn the edges under. We used the sharp edge 
of our board for this, laying our pattern so that the line it was 
to bend on would be exactly true with the edge of the board. 
Then we bent the lap over the edge pressing with our fingers 
against it. This made a crease to bend on and we folded the 
lap under and pressed it hard to flatten it, using the round handle 
of the awl for this purpose. Only one of the laps was turned 
where the shade was to join. The other was merely bent a 
little to fit under the folded one. With the awl, holes for the 
fasteners to be put thru were punched at the two ends, and 
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A four-sided brass candleshade completed, with bead fringe, by an eighth grade pupil, 
Butler School, Portland, Me. 








SIMPSON A BRASS CANDLESHADE 





along the bottom for the fringe. The shade was bent with the 
hands into shape and fastened with Dennison’s No. 5 double 
pronged paper fasteners. 

The shades were polished at home, the children using silver 
polish, then soaking the powder off with warm water, and drying 
with a soft cloth. This gave a soft finish like Roman gold and 
suited the bead fringe better than a more brilliant polish would have 
done. In some cases the shades were lacquered, after being 
polished, with lacquer bought at the paint stores. This is a 
transparent liquid like varnish and was used to prevent tarnishing. 
The fringe, if used, was next fastened on with the fasteners, the 
two ends were sewed together at a corner, and our shade was 
completed. 

It may take about six three-quarter lessons to finish the 
shade after the design is ready, but the enthusiasm of the teachers 
and scholars shortens the time. After the background piercing 
began, the pupils were allowed to work before school, for the 
work is not noisy, and occasionally permission to work during 
school time was granted as a reward for correct finished work, 
this serving as an incentive to some of the more indifferent task 
doers. 

MAUD A. SIMPSON 


Portland, Maine 


T is a day of joy and charity. May 
God make you very rich in both. 


Phillips Brooks 
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A CLASS CHRISTMAS TREE 


ols N looking back over the year’s work a 
| teacher can usually recall some feature 
JM, of it which marked the high tide of 
enthusiasm. Such spontaneous and 
wholehearted effort in any well directed 
line is worth much more to the children 
than many times the same amount of 
work when interest is lacking. With 
us during the past year the class Christ- 
mas tree took the prominent place in our 
first and second grades. 

Plans for this work were distributed the first of December. 
Teachers and children talked about the best kind of tree to deco- 
rate for Christmas. It was decided that it ought to have low, 
drooping and spreading branches and, of course, should be green. 
A careful study was made of all the evergreens the school grounds 
and nearby woods afforded. Growth was studied with special 
reference to the suitability of the trees for Christmas decorations. 
Drawings were made either directly from the trees or from 
memory, Fig. 1. 

After the children had succeeded in expressing some of the 
characteristics of growth, a full sized sheet of bogus paper was 
fastened to the wall and on it a large tree was drawn with green 
chalk. In the first grades the teachers had to render more 
assistance than in the second grades. Some teachers allowed 
the child who had made the best small drawing to draw the tree 
on the large paper, but where the real Christmas spirit prevailed 
all had a share in the work. It was not unusual for a teacher 
to hold a tiny child up to the paper while its chubby hand grasped 
the chalk and added a few strokes of green to the picture tree. 
When this drawing had been made to the entire satisfaction of 
the class if not to the teacher, the joy of decorating it began 
in real earnest. 
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Lessons in folding, drawing, cutting and pasting followed 
each other in quick succession. One day was devoted to drawing 
and cutting out candles, another to folding and cutting stars, 
then balls, crescents, lanterns, pans, etc., each in turn being 
made the subject for a lesson. The best were selected for the 
tree; always the teacher tried to have as many children as possible 
represented by one thing or another. This work continued up 
to Christmas time. Lastly white chalk was used to represent 
strings of popcorn festooned on the tree. In a few cases isin- 
glass or gold dust found its way onto the drawing, but not 
even a look of disapproval was shown by teacher or principal, 
as the wish was to keep uppermost the feeling of pleasure in 
the work. How much more valuable at this particular stage 
in the child’s development was the interest which actuated his 
bringing the shiny stuff than that he should have heard from 
his teacher that tinsel or gold dust was inappropriate in the 
drawing! 

The tree proved to be a strong rival to other Christmas 
interests. Some of the children seemed almost sorry to part 
with it even for the holidays. 

On their return to school in January the teachers explained 
to the children that they would draw from toys and at each lesson 
one drawing would be cut out and fastened to the tree. 

Before Christmas every one had been allowed to take part 
as freely as possible in the work but after the holidays there 
were some restrictions. Children drew from toys for the sake 
of the toy drawing and as a special reward for the quality of the 
work, the improvement or some other reason so as not to let the 
honors fall only on a few, the drawing was placed on the tree. 

The presence of the tree and each day the possibility of 
being the one on whom the honor might fall served as an incentive 
to such careful object (memory) drawing as we have seldom seen. 
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There was never any lack of suitable models for drawing ; child- 
ren vied with each other for the pleasure of bringing toys; dolls, 
horns, chairs, wagons, etc., were always forthcoming for the lessons. 

In many ways the Christmas spirit was manifested in this 
work. Often a tree was made by the class and sent to the home 
of a sick classmate who had been unable to share in the pleasure 
of making it. Usually such suggestions came from the children 
rather than from the teacher. 

Our greatest difficulty was experienced when the end of 
January came, in giving up the drawings of trees. It appeared 
for awhile that Washington’s birthday, Easter and other holidays 
would be overlooked in the interest which was still shown in 
the trees. Because the children were really enthusiastic, it 
was not always easy to persuade the teachers that it was wise 
to put away these drawings in order to give other subjects their 
due attention and so that they might return to the Christmas 
work another year with renewed interest. 

Never was the drawing supervisor so many times invited 
during one month by children, teachers, and principals to “come 
out and see our work.” Always these invitations were gladly 
accepted as there was no doubt what pleasure awaited her in 
beholding so many proud and eager children—eager to show 
their work and to hear the words of approval which could be 
so honestly bestowed. 

Finally the trees were put away with more or less ceremony. 
In a few cases special exercises were held but at the close of 
schools in June many of these picture trees found their way, at 
the earnest request of the children, to a conspicuous place on 
the schoolroom walls for the closing day exercises. 


ELIZABETH M. GETZ 


Director of Drawing 
Atlanta, Georgia 


























ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
JANUARY 


O far as I know the psychologists have not thrown any new 
light on our problem, Pictorial Drawing, during the past 
year. We must still hold to our free illustrative sketching, to 
drawing from objects in silhouette, to the study of objects for 
foreshortening and convergence; in a word, the order of our 
going we must stand by another year at least. But I am sure 
that the greatest need of public school pupils to-day, ‘“‘a motive 
for productive effort,” to use Mr. George H. Martin’s fine phrase, 
is the thing they need most in pictorial drawing. ‘‘Why are 
you not drawing?’’ I once asked a bright boy. “Why should 
I?” he retorted. ‘‘To show how the object before you looks,” 
I replied. ‘‘Look at it,” said he; “‘you can tell better that way 
than by any drawing I can make.” 

A motive for productive effort. A reason for pictorial 
drawing that satisfies, and inspires the child to draw. I wonder 
if that can come out of any publication, ever, even The School 
Arts Book! Must it not come out of local conditions, local 
interests, local events, under the magic touch of the local teacher? 
The longer I live the less faith I have in courses of study. Live, 
and study, of course; that is the whole of it in a sentence. Oh, 
if we were only wise enough to accept the invitation of Froebel, 
‘Come, let us live with our children!” Then when occasion 
arose for drawing anything, we would teach them to draw that 
thing and to draw it well. But just now schools are supposed 
to exist to make “‘occasions”’ arise! These “‘occasions,’’ made to 
order, the children must be forced to take advantage of, for their 
future well being. Under the circumstances, therefore, it seems 
best to suggest the following outline of study for January, rgro. 


PRIMARY 


Pictorial drawing during the first three grades, and for the 
first three months, will follow a plan which demands increasing 
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attention to the object itself, and increasing power to visualize 
the object: 


Gr. 


I 


JANUARY 
Christmas and 
Holiday experiences 
Christmas gifts. 
Gaily colored toys. 

Calendars. 
Christmas gifts. 
Objects of use in 
sports and games. 


FEBRUARY 


Midwinter 
and sports. 


games 


Winter occupations 
and utensils. 
St. Valentine. 
Objects involved in 
stories of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, et al. 


MARCH 
Signs of the coming 
of spring. 

Pets and poultry. 
Mother Goose. 


Objects involved in 
myths and legends, 
including animals. 


The language work, the number, and the historical and 
biographical stories, may be so co-ordinated with the drawing, 
and the drawing so co-ordinated with them, that all the school 
work will move on happily 
together, in harmony with the 






7a 


iE season. 
f FIRST YEAR. Illustrate 
happy Christmas and holiday 


experiences. 

Discuss these experiences with 
the children, and help them to image 
clearly the objects involved in the 
illustration: the tree, the hanging 
stocking stuffed with toys, some of 
the individual toys, whatever seems 
most likely to be so vivid a memory 
that the child can draw it. The 
Christmas tree with its gifts, Fig. 1, 
by Leona Corbin of Easthampton, 
Mass., is an unusually successful bit 
of work. It has the naive combina- 
tion of the realistic and the conven- 
tional which is seen at its best in the 


‘es 
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fourteenth and early fifteenth century work of the Italians. Other holiday 
experiences, outdoor and indoor, will furnish excellent subjects. But not 
all children will achieve such results as those shown in Plate II, by Joel 
Young, Elmira, N. Y. Such expressive drawings, so carefully drawn, are 
ideal for the grade. 





Plate Il. Christmas games; four pages from a booklet by Joel Young, I, Elmira, N. Y. 


SECOND YEAR. (U) Draw favorite toys received as Christ- 
mas gifts. 

Have these brought to school and exhibited. Let each pupil draw his 
own, or, if he has none, one that he would like to own. Let each pupil use 
such colors and such paper as his toy seems to demand. The toys shown 
in Plate III, were drawn by pupils of this grade who won prizes in the contests 
of last year. The originals are in colored pencil, and show thoughtful drawing. 


THIRD YEAR. Draw objects of use in winter sports. 


The objects should be present, placed where each child can have a good 
view of one. Such objects as articles of apparel, sleds, skates, snow shoes, 
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Plate III. (a) Mechanical toy, by Leo McIncrow, II, Utica, N. Y. (b) Toy elephant, 
Marguerite Leavitt, II, Augusta, Me. 

















Plate IV. (a) Mittens, drawn from the object by D. Wolcott, I, Utica, N. Y. (b) Sled, 
drawn from the object by Mary A. Parker, II, East Pepperell, Mass. 
c) Cutting from Christmas toy with additions from imagi- 
nation, by Walter Cottingham, IJ, Augusta, Me. 
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etc., are recommended. The drawings in Plate IV, are good examples of 
work appropriate to the grade. 

Another sort of work well adapted to third grade pupils is shown in the 
lower part of the plate. This is paper cutting from Christmas toys. Some- 
times a touch of imagination, as in the addition of the man, gives additional 
interest and a suggestion of 
life. 


A novel application of the 3 ve aes 
paper cutting comes from Ber- ie 
wyn, Ill.,—a calendar pad for wy aear 


tae 


the month of January. A sec- 
ond form is shown herewith, 
Plate V, making use of a paper 
cutting from Southbridge, Mass. 
Such work might be done in a 
second or third grade. If care 
is exercised in the selection of 
colored papers for the mounts, 
and tinted papers (almost white) 
for the cuttings, and colored 
pencils for the lettering, a 
tasteful result may be secured 
from any ordinarily bright 
pupil. The ruling of the verti- 
cal and horizontal lines is 
good ; practice. If spacing is Plate V. Calendars made by second grade children. 
too difficult, draw the parallels (a) Marion Lewis, Berwyn, Ill. (b) Decoration 
and cut the paper afterwards. by Jennie Loufgren, Southbridge, Mass 


GRAMMAR 


The doing of things children like may be carried too far. 
Some things they ought to learn to do whether they like to or 
not. When, however, the thing they ought to do can be made 
so attractive that they like to do it, so attractive that they will 
hold themselves to doing their level best for the sake of securing 
a fine result, teachers should be as happy as children. Judging 
by the increasingly good resylts which have been coming” to 
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me year after year in the monthly contests, the Pictorial Drawing 
Booklet is a problem of the right sort. Never before have I seen 
such good work and so much good work from each pupil in 
model and object drawing as came to me through the mails last 
spring. January, February and March, 1910, will be given to 
pictorial drawing, the outcome of which in each grade should 
be a well made booklet, with colored cover, frontispiece in color, 
title page, pages of text and plates of illustration. The order 
of steps in producing these will be outlined in detail, each month. 
This month in each grade the collection of information and 
examples, and the making of the first sketches for the illustra- 
tions will occupy the time devoted to drawing. 


FOURTH YEAR. Make a study of the Silhouette as a 
form of pictorial representation. 


aWiv 


Figure VI. 


Consult dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc., and work out answers to the 
following questions: What is a silhouette? What is the origin of the name? 
Who first used this kind of representation? What nation has produced the 
most famous pictures of this kind? When? When were silhouette portraits 
the fashion in America? What use is made of silhouettes to-day? 

Collect illustrations of such uses, historic and modern; trace the ancient, 
clip the recent. 

Show by drawings in silhouette from objects, what constitutes (a) an 
unintelligible view, (b) a characteristic and descriptive view of an object. 

Write the text on scrap paper and correct it. Work it into the best possi- 
ble form according to the Language standards of this grade. 

Figure VI shows the difference between an unintelligible view of an object, 
and an intelligible or descriptive view. 
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Plate VII. 


Some of the best work last year came from teachers who required classified 
work. For example, from the Training School connected with the Normal 
at Maryville, Mo., came a booklet called “Shadows” by Elfrida Linville, eight 
years of age. This booklet had four chapters: Pots and Pans, Cleaning Day, 
Good Things to Eat, and In Toyland. Another booklet, “Modes of Travel,” 
by K. E. Roper, fourteen years old, had as its first illustration a man on horse- 
back, and as its last, a flying machine. Another by E. Clifton Shaw, Grade 
IV, Easthampton, Mass., contained clipped silhouettes of men playing musical 
instruments, and should have been filled with such instruments. In Plate 
VII, some of the best clippings and drawings are reproduced. The clippings 
are from the books already mentioned. The drawings are from a booklet 
by Everil Simmons, Grade IV, Westerly, R. I. 
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FIFTH YEAR. (U) Make a study of the elements of the 
Picture. 


Gather information and illustrations concerning the following points: 

What is the difference between a silhouette of an object and an ordinary 
picture of it? Give illustrations. 

What three elements are always present within the frame lines of a picture? 
Give illustration showing clearly, 1, object, 2, ground, and 3, background, 








+ 
VIL a Top- Highest point in. both 
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Pupils notes on a discussion of the subject of Picture 
Making, teacher and class contributing. 
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In the silhouette of a ball the highest and lowest points appear in the 
outline. How is it in the case of the picture? Illustrate. 

How is “distance into the picture” represented in an outline drawing? 
Illustrate. 

How is “solidity’? expressed in an outline drawing? Illustrate. 

The simplest possible answers to these questions are to be found in Figure 
vil. 

Pages from last year’s booklets are reproduced in Plate IX. The upper 
pages are from a booklet by Frank O’Neil, Haydenville, Mass. The lower 
left page is by Carl Shattuck, Easthampton, Mass., (who was a little nipping 
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with his paper, and too frugal in margins). The beets are anonymous (more’s 
the pity), and the last, showing the effect of distance in changing apparent 
level, is by Gladys C. Holden, Southbridge, Mass. 
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Plate IX. 


SIXTH YEAR. Make a study of Foreshortening. 


Gather information and illustrations concerning the following points: 

What is the apparent shape of a circle when seen obliquely? 

What effect is produced on the apparent shape of a circle by changes 
in level? 
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Of two circles, the same size, one six inches below the level of the eye, 
and the other a foot below, which would appear the wider ellipse? 

How is thickness of edge represented, for example, in a flowerpot? 

The pages shown in Plate X are from several sources. They are com- 
posites. Clara Clark, Belleville, Michigan, contributed a part of the text, 
and one of the drawings; Marian Wetmore, Bristol, Conn., contributed some 
of the text, and Mary Voigt, Easthampton, Mass., another drawing. The 
drawing of the apples came without the name of the little artist. The illus- 
tration on the first page is typical of the many clippings, to illustrate the prin- 
ciples of pictorial drawing, which the children find in the advertising pages of 
magazines. Well filled, well spaced, well balanced pages are the ideal. If 
the material is first well prepared, written on scrap paper and corrected, then 
reproduced in the booklet, such results are within the reach of all. 


SEVENTH YEAR. (U) Make a study of Convergence, 
in its simpler forms. 


Gather information and illustrations concerning the following points: 

If a circle seen obliquely appears an ellipse, a square seen obliquely appears 
what shape? 

If a change in distance from the eye means a change in the apparent size 
of an object, ought there to be any 
difference in the apparent length pe. 

ll 





of the nearer and farther edges of 
the desk next in front of you? 

Take a piece of rather stiff 
paper, 4 x 6 inches, and draw upon 
it a 21-2 inch square, one edge 
being 3-4 inch from one end of 
the paper. Cut three sides of this 
square so that it may be folded 
upon its fourth side, as shown in 
Figure XI. Place the sheet in the 
end of a book, as indicated, and 
stand it far back on the desk, and 
directly in front, so that the square 
opening appears its true shape. 4 

Make a sketch of the paper with the square door closed, b; partly open, 
c; and opened at right angles, d. 
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Plate XIII. Rectilinear objects drawn by seventh grade pupils. 
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Make sketches of rectilinear objects. Such objects are bounded by three 
sets of parallel edges. Place a rectilinear object so that only two sets are 
visible; so that three sets are visible, one set apparently converging; so that 
three sets are visible, two sets apparently converging. Make sketches to 
illustrate these. Could you place the object so that all three sets would 
apparently converge? The page reproduced as Plate XII is from a booklet 
on Convergence by William E. Owens, Grade VII, Westerly, R. I., which 
received a Second Prize last spring. Such sketches as these show good teaching 
and a hopeful condition of things pictorially! The drawings which make 
up Plate XIII came from booklets receiving a first, a second, or a third prize 
last spring. The first and third are by Pearl Stockton, Bristol, Conn.; the 
second and last by Frances Funck, Bristol, Conn.; the standing book by Miriam 
Warren, Marengo, Ill.; and the cross by F. Erwyn Horn, Bristol, Pa. They 
were a]l drawn in pencil and finished in water color. Better work could hardly 
be expected from seventh grade pupils 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make a study of Aids and Tests in 
Pictorial Drawing. 





Gather information and illustrations concerning the following points: 

The importance of knowing the positions of invisible edges; to help in 
locating visible parts; to insure room for the whole object in a given space; 
to test interrelations of parts. 

The importance of axes in the drawing of cylindrical and conical objects; 
the constancy of the perpendicular relation. 

The aid afforded by diagonals in locating the apparent center of a recti- 
linear face, and of details related to the axes of objects. 
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The illustrations on pages 374 xv 
to 376 are from the work of eighth , 
grade children. 
In XIV the dotted lines have 
been added to indicate the invisible 
edges. Had the pupil thought of 
these he would not have repre- — 
sented two objects occupying the 
same portion of space as at a and a. 
b. In XV, by means of an exten- 
sion of the invisible edges of the legs 
they have been brought to the sur- 
face of the seat, that their relative 
positions may be seen. This reveals 
a rather crazy construction! A 
thought of the tops of these legs 
would have greatly aided the child 
in making the drawing. In XVI 
diagonals have been added to show 
how greatly they would have helped in locating handle, lock, and lens 
Plate XVII reproduces a set of sketches from a tin dipper, illustrating the 
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constant relation between the axis of the object and the axes of its ellipses in 
various views. These sketches were made by Samuel Cohen, Grade VII, 
Phillips School, Boston. Eight sketches like these afford greater discipline 
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of the paying sort, than a single drawing eight times as complex as any one 
of them. Repeated observation, repeated well-informed expression, these 
will give skill in drawing common objects correctly. 

In all these grammar grades, the materials collected this month,—clipped 
illustrations, notes on talks by the teacher, sketches from objects, original 
brief essays on the topics suggested—-will be used next month in beginning 
the booklets. H. T. B. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


FREEHAND DIVISION 


Last month was devoted to some experiments in class work 
for decorations in anticipation of the holidays. Serious attention 





was also given to the fundamentals of perspective, reviews of 
principles previously encountered in the lower grades and now 
reapplied in convincing problems together with careful planning 
of areas in the pictures worked out. The month of January, 
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practically clear of holidays and unproductive as to nature ma- 
terial, offers us our best period of the school year, perhaps, for 
intensive study of solid principles of Representation. 

The problems of road, track, boxes and houses considered 
in December should be continued in any modified ways that 
may present themselves. The principles they illustrate should 
be immediately applied to drawings of all the common but interest- 


ing objects available. There is too much dependence upon 
Japanese pottery in school drawing and not enough practice 
from homely, everyday articles of which every pupil could furnish 
several. 


Practice in drawing the cylinder in any position, which for a few beginners 
in the high school may seem to be superfluous, is to the majority most essential. 
The two drawings, Figs. A and B, show a helpful device for intelligent teaching 
of this object. It consists merely of two large cardboard discs separated by 
two strips of wood. Of a size about two feet long this makes visible some 
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Simple first term outline drawings based on cylinder and ellipse. 


facts, otherwise puzzling, about this type form. By hanging up this object 
clear of the wall by a cord attached at varying points on its frame, quick 
sketches of oblique cylinders at any angle may be obtained. 
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The horizon level should be always considered 
in these drawings and drawn lightly as a help on 
the paper, even though it is not to remain. 

The idea of reference material to illustrate 
current work is too valuable to be lost sight of 
during any of the work. With the multitude of 
pictures available in our advertisements of cylindri- 
cal forms, abundant examples can be brought in for 
discussion. Not infrequently errors will be seen in 
the work of draftsmen who should know better. 

















ad 


The application of the principles of the cylinder 
above or below the eye to imaginative scenes is a 
valuable test of knowledge. Towers showing coni- 
cal roofs and two or three circular bands at different 
levels may be composed with simple landscape 
material. Water tanks on city roofs and end views 
of locomotives are inducements to offer to clever 
boyhood. 

The perspective rendering of working drawings 
is so important a feature of Representation that it 
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is unfortunate to find it widely neglected. Even tho there be no shop in 
a school for the making of actual articles, yet the perspective rendering of 
them from working drawings should be earnestly practised, with the aid of 
Mr. Mathewson’s book. 

The difficulty of keeping the interest in drawing from objects is one of 
the reasons for its neglect and the lack of thoroness so apparent in many 
schools. There seems to be no substitute for earnest work and constant effort 
in this, if results are to be obtained, any more than in Latin or Mathematics. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 


MECHANICAL DIVISION 
Copyright reserved by the Taylor-Holden Company. 


The Square. Make a study of the square, obtaining defini- 
tion; area of square; diagonal of square; relation of side of square 
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to the diagonal; geometrical construction from given side or 
diagonal; construction using T-square and triangles. 


Plate VII. Problems in drawing the square. 

1. On any line not parallel to the T-square as a side, construct geomet- 
rically a square having an area of 6.25 square inches. 

2. On any diagonal not parallel with the T-square, construct geomet- 
rically a square with sides 2 1-4” long. 

















Figure XXIV. 


Using T-quare and triangles construct: 

3. A square having a diagonal 2 1-2” long, lower side parallel with T- 
square. 

4. A square having an area of three-fourths of the square in problem 
3, the sides of the square to be at 45 degrees to the T-square. 

5. Two squares, one within the other. The area of the inner square 
is 2.25 square inches, which is one-third the area of the outer square. The 
squares are placed with the sides at 30 and 60 degrees to the T-square. 

6. Two squares, one within the other. The diagonal of the inner square 
is two-thirds the length of the side of the outer square. The area of the outer 
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square is 9 square inches. Place with the lower sides of squares at 15 degrees 
to the T-square. 

Plate VIII. Make top and front views developed surfaces and perspective 
sketch of a cube, faces of which are 2” square. 


Plate IX. Rectangular prism or grooved block. (See Notes for Mechanical 
Drawing, page 5.) Make working drawings and perspective sketch. 


Plate X. Design plate. Book Rack. Make working drawings and 
perspective sketch. Trace and make blueprints for use in shop. Figure 
XXIII shows two forms of construction and Figure XXIV illustrates several 
solutions of the problem of designing the ends. 


FRANK E. MATHEWSON 


Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE WORKSHOP 
WOODWORKING 


PIG PAPER WEIGHT 


MERSON, in his wonderful essay on Art says, “A dog, drawn by a 
i= master, or a litter of pigs, satisfies, and is a reality not less than 
the frescoes of Angelo.” 

Passing through the Field Museum in Chicago, I noticed, near the main 
entrance, an admirable Roman weight in form of a swine, so admirable in 
its modelling, so full of character that the above lines at once occurred 
to me. 

Perhaps a year later I worked out from the suggestion there received, 
the model which is here given. Although not to be classed with the Roman 
work, I think my pig still has enough of the character of the animal to prove 
an interesting model. 

If the wood used is oak, the greater part of the cutting should be done 
with a backsaw, finishing with knife, file and sandpaper. 

If soft wood is used, all of the cutting may be done with a knife and the 
finishing with sandpaper. Brace and bit must, of course, be used for boring 
holes for the lead. 

No amount of drawing will show exactly how all the cuts are made, 
especially around ears and snout, but from the drawings given, I think that 
anyone, used to reading plans, will be able to figure out the smaller cuts. 

This problem can be dictated to a 6th or 7th grade class as a whittling 
exercise in soft pine, or 8th or oth grade boys can work it out in oak from the 
plans as an extra model. 

After the block is trued up, the holes are located and bored, before any 
wood is cut away. This is done because of possible splitting or breaking 
through. Then the drawing is placed on all six sides. It is a good plan to 
black in with pencil or charcoal those parts which are to be cut away. They 
are so done in the plans. 

Referring to the isometric Figure 8, saw out I-1-1-1; 2-2-2-2; 3-3, etc. 
Then by the aid of iines on top and beneath, Figs. 1-5, the snout and ears are 
made with two cuts on each side. This is, of course, accurate work and excellent 
practice with the saw. Another saw-cut makes the mouth, Fig. 3. The back, 
and all sharp edges may be rounded down with the file, and a few well directed 
cuts with the knife indicate the forms of legs and tail, 
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PIG PAPER WEIGHT 
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DOLL’S MUFF AND TIPPET STEIGER 





Sheet lead, or solder, for filling the holes can be melted in a stew- 
pan, dipper, or ladle, and poured in very carefully. Work off the surplus 
lead with a file and sandpaper and cut your initials in the smooth lead 
surface. 

Now with a few coats of oil rubbed down and well dried, piggy is finished 
and heavy enough to perform his duties on the desk, Fig. 9. 


FRANK G. SANFORD 


Oneonta, New York 


WEAVING 


DOLL’S MUFF 


PROCESSES. Warp and weft both continuous forming a selvage. A 
wooden needle for tool. Individual and co-operative work. 


MATERIALS. White roving and white warp cord; a chalk box; loom 
of wood or strawboard. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


Use the long side of a chalk box for a loom when making the muff. Cut 
two-yard lengths of roving for the warp. About twelve inches from one end 
of the warp place a knot and use this to hold the warp in its place behind the 
first notch of the loom. Continue to warp until there are seven rows. Tie 
the two ends of the warp together at the back of the loom. These ends furnish 
the neck-cord for the muff. 


Use a continuous weft, forming a selvage. Give the pupils strands of 
materia! about one and a half yards long for the weaving. When a new strand 
is needed lap over the old about one and one-half inches. Place a temporary 
knot at the beginning of the weft thread if there is a tendency to ravel. After 
the weaving is finished, remove the piece from the loom. Draw up the ends 
of the warp, gathering the sides of the muff into the desired shape. Join the 
muff by carrying each end of the warp across to the opposite side. To form 
the neck cord tie these ends into a bow-knot. 
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Cardboard loom for tippet. Doll’s tippet of white roving. Loom for muff, 
made of long side of chalk box. Doll’s muff of white roving. Child’s 
muff of gray roving. Child’s tippet of gray roving. 


DOLL’S TIPPET 


To make the tippet or collar, use aloom of any width and about twelve 
inches long. Strips of strawboard notched at the short-ends, (1-4” spacing) 
can also be used. 
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For the warp, use seven feet of cord or string. For the weft, use white 
roving. Tie the end of the warp to the first notch or nail and pass it thru each 
notch forming seven warp threads 1-4” apart. Tie the warp to the last notch. 
The loose ends left after warping can be covered over in weaving. 

Before beginning to weave draw the warp threads together at the middle 
of the collar by tying with a short piece of string. This will serve to regulate 
the width of the tippet which is narrow at the middle of the back and wider 
in front. Weave trom the two ends towards the center. Cut short lengths 
of the roving for the fringe. Put fringe at both ends thru the loops of the 
warp. 

A large muff and tippet can be made in the same way. 


KATHARINE FRENCH STEIGER 


Director of Domestic Art 
Rochester, New York 


NEEDLEWORK 
COSTUME FOR A GERMAN VILLAGE MAIDEN 


THE WATCH ON THE RHINE 


A voice resounds like thunder peal, 

Mid dashing waves and clang of steel :— 
“The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 
Who guards to-day my stream divine?” 


CHORUS 
Dear Fatherland, no danger thine: 
Firm stand thy sons to watch the Rhine! 


They stand; a hundred thousand strong, 
Quick to avenge their country’s wrong; 
With filial love their bosoms swell, 
They’il guard the sacred landmarks well! 


The dead of a heroic race ‘ 

From heaven look down and meet their gaze; 
They swear with dauntless heart, ‘“‘O Rhine, 
Be German as this breast of mine!”’ 


While flows one drop of German blood, 
Or sword remains to guard thy flood, 
While rifle rests in patriot hand,—- 

No foe shall tread my sacred strand! 
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Our oath resounds, the river flows, 

In golden light our banner glows; 

Our hearts will guard thy stream divine. 
The Rhine, the Rhine, the German Rhine! 


In your German history you have learned how carefully the Kaiser watches 
over his people, their early education, their training for life, the compulsory, 
military service for the young men, and the training in the home-making arts 
for the girls. Did you ever think how like one family that could make a 
whole nation, how similar the education of all would be, altho born in different 
stations in life—how it would be possible for all to join in the same games 
and sports, and in the same music and songs? 


One interesting feature of German country life is the choir festival which 
is occasionally held in the villages, and which might well be followed in our 
own country. If neighboring villages would organize competitive games or 
folk dances, or festivals of music, much could be done to enliven village life, 
and also afford a means of culture in art, history, and music. 


A few years ago, quite a notable Choral Féte was held at the village of 
Ems in Germany, in celebration of the 25th anniversary of the choral society 
of the village. 

This society invited all the choral societies of the province to enlist in a 
competition for prizes offered by the reigning prince. 


It was an occasion of great festivity for the entire village, all the homes 
and public buildings were decorated, business was generally suspended, and 
the householders kept open house for the visiting choirs during their stay of 
two or three days. 


The village park was like a country fair, with its swings, merry-go- 
rounds, and booths, and the first part of the gathering was entirely given 
over to merry-making, processions, speech-making, illuminations, dancing 
and feasting. 


Then came the meetings of the competing choirs, which took place in 
three different parts of the village, two of these meetings being devoted to 
elaborate and artistic music, and the third to national songs. 


It is in the latter gathering that our interest lies, as it does also in con- 
nection with the national dances, for who can measure the influence that 
participation in these national songs will have, or who but those of us who 
have heard them sung in large gatherings can realize the emotions they will 
arouse, or the feeling of unity they wil! create. 
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German national songs are peculiar in their fervent expressions of devotion 
to God, and to their Fatherland. The feeling expressed in “The Watch on 
the Rhine,” given above, is typical of many of the national songs of Germany. 
This song was written by Max Schneckenburger, and was called forth by 
the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. 


Altho Germany is composed of so many distinct provinces, the unity 
of the country is preserved fully as much by the national songs and customs, 
which one finds from its northern to its southern boundaries, as by its paternal 
government. 

While the costume this month is for a German village maiden, and the 
suggestion will doubtless be utilized in German folk dances, let us think a little 
about the possibilities of these choir festivals. Might we not have competitive 
musical gatherings between different schools, allowing the personnel of the 
pupils in the school to determine the music and the costume? 


DIRECTIONS FOR PATTERN 


In this costume for a German peasant girl we see the effect of the free, 
outdoor life in the loose, full waist, crossed in front, the bodice with its deep 
arm holes, and the plain, full skirt. 

The costume illustrated is made as follows:—the waist and bodice from 
a soft, white cheese cloth of a fine quality, the skirt from a red plaid gingham, 
and the apron from black silk. 

The surpliced fronts of the waist are featherstitched in red, and the bodice 
is trimmed with embroidered bands of red, one of which also ornaments the 
sleeve at the wrist. 

The apron is again ornamented by embroidered bands of red and white. 
These bands may be very effectively worked out in cross stitch on a coarse 
white scrim, and then cut into bands. 


SHIRT WAIST 


Front. Paper 7 1-2” x61-2”. Letter as in chart. 

Point 1 = 2 3-4” from A. Point 2= 1 1-2” from A. Point 3= 41-2” 
from A. Point 4= 11-2” from 3. Point 5= 1-2 of line 4-2. Point 6= 
1-4” from 5. 

Draw curve 1-2-6-4 for arm hole. Point 7= 41-2” from C. Draw line 
from 4-7, then curve slightly inside this line for sewing line of under-arm seam, 
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UANGTHWiSE FOLL 














FIG 4 


PATTERNS FOR 19 DOLL 


” 


Back. Paper 6 3-4” x 31-4”, Letter as in chart. Point 1— ‘1” from 
A. Point 2 11-4” from A. Draw curve 1-2 for back of neck. Point 
3= 1" from C. Draw shoulder line 2-3 and cut off at Point 4, which is 2” 
from 2. Point 5 3” from 6. Draw curve 4-5 for arm hole. Point 6 = 


1-4” from D. Draw slight curve from 5-6, which is under-arm seam. 
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Sleeve. Paper 7 1-2”x 7". Letter as in chart. Divide paper in quarters 
by diameters EF andGH. E= highest point of curve of upper part of sleeve. 
F = lowest part of curve at hand. 
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Point 1= 1 3-4” from A. Point 2= 1 3-4” from C. Point 3= 1-2” 
from A. Point 4= 11-2” from 3. Point 5= 1” from A. Point 6= 1” 
from 5. Point 7= 1-2” from C. Point 8= 11-4” from 7. Point 9= 1” 
from C. Point 10= 3-4” from 9. Draw curve for top of sleeve. Point 11 = 
3-4” from D. Point 12= 3-4” from B. Draw curve for bottom of sleeve. 
Point 13 = 1-2” from G. Point 14= 1-2” from H. Draw curve for inside 
seams of sleeve. 


BODICE 


Paper 5 3-4” x 6”. Letter as in chart. Point 1= 31-4” from A. Point 
2= 21-2” from A. Draw curve for front of neck. Point 3= 1 1-4” from 
C. Point 4= 2” from C. Draw curve for back of neck. Point 5= 3 1-4” 
from A. Point 6= 1-2” from 5. Point 7= 3 3-4” from 5. Point 8=—1 1-2” 
from 7. Point 9= 1” from 8. Point 1o= 1” from 8. 

Here is a fine chance for drawing a full, free curve for the deep arm hole 
of the bodice, and continuing it, to form the shoulder seams! 

To make: Cut all parts double. Line AB of front to be straight length- 
wise of material (on the selvage, or even with the selvage of the material). 

Line AB of back to be on a lengthwise fold of material, that is, a fold 
parallel with the selvage. Line EF of sleeve to be straight lengthwise. 

Line CD of bodice to be on a lengthwise fold if cloth is wide enough to 
permit, if not, place line AB, straight lengthwise, and allow for seam to come 
in center back (on line CD). In making, gather the shoulder seam of front 
of waist to fit back shoulder. The sleeve is cut long enough to allow for the 
double ruffle at wrist, (the embroidered band is to be placed over gathering). 

The bodice is to be laced up the front with red cord, which may be twisted 
by the children. 

The apron is made full and straight, and is 11 inches in width. The 
embroidered bands are placed, one in the center of apron and one in the center 
of each half. 

The skirt measures 27 inches in width for the doll. 

The hair should be braided in two braids, crossed in the back and wound 
around the head. 

Patterns in a ten or twelve year size may be made by multiplying these 
dimensions by three. 

BLANCHE E. HYDE 


Newton, Massachusetts 
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METALRY 
CALENDAR HOLDER 


One of the things that demands everyone’s attention in December is the 
calendar for 1910, and the problem for this month is the making of a calendar 
holder to stand on a desk or table, that is very simple in construction, quickly 
made, and costs but a few cents for materials. Some boys may like to duplicate 
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this, a thing which can easily be done after the first one is made, to be used 
for a New Year’s gift. When this problem is made and inclosed in a neat little 
box it makes a gift gladly received by anyone. 

This holder may be made for any size calendar but the one illustrated 
is for a calendar 1 3-4” x 1 3-8”. The first thing necessary is a mould or die 
in which the holder is pressed into shape. A plunger or hub is also needed 
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with which to do the forcing. To make the die and hub we need the following 
pieces of some kind of hard wood. 

For the die: 1 piece 6”x5” x 7-8", 2 pieces 1 7-8” x 1 1-2” x 3-16”, 
2 pieces 4 3-8” x 1 1-2” x 3-16”, 2 pieces 2 1-4” x1” x 1-2”, 2 pieces 4 3-4” 
x1” x1-2". 

For the hub: 1 piece 2 7-8” x 2 1-4” x1 1-2”, 1 piece 1 13-16” x 1 5-16” 
x 3-16”. 

Take the piece 6” x 5” x 7-8” and square lines on it as at A, having the 
center space measure 1 3-8” x1 7-8”. Place the two pieces 1 7-8” x 1 1-2” 
x 3-16” on piece A and nail in place as at B. Use 1-2” wire brads, and it is 
well to use an awl or small drill to prevent the thin pieces from splitting. Next 
take the two pieces 4 3-8” x 1 1-2” x 3-16” and place them as shown at C. 
Now square lines again across the top as shown at C, having the center space 
measure 2 7-8"x21-4”. Take the two pieces 2 1-4”x1”x1-2” and place 
them on as at D, and so on with the two pieces 4 3-4” x 1” x 1-2” leaving the 
die when finished as shown at E. 


To make the hub or plunger, take the piece of stock 2 7-8” x 2 1-4” x I 1-2” 
and nail the piece 1 13-16” x 1 5-16” x 3-16” to one side of it, being careful 
to have it nicely centered as at F. 


We now have our die and hub ready to make the first impression of the 
holder. Take the piece of 26 gauge copper 2 7-8” x 2 1-4” and lay out lines 
on it as shown at G. Drill a hole at H and with the small piercing saw cut 
along these lines, causing the center to drop out; also make the two cuts atx x. 
Next place the metal in the die and place the plunger as shown at J, and with 
a mallet drive the metal into the die, forcing it into the shape shown at K. 


The piece of metal we start with is larger than the finished size, to allow 
for contraction. Altho the edges are true when we begin, they are very 
irregular when taken from the die and must be trimmed to the required size, 
as shown by dotted lines, K. The edges will also crimp a little, but this is 
removed by placing the edge over a flat surface and hammering lightly. All 
edges should be finished with the file and emery paper. The holes are then 
drilled for the rivets. The upright is now fastened to the base, either with 
screws or nails, and in either case the awl or drill should be used to prevent 
splitting. The upright and base may be stained or left in the natural wood 
color and the holder may be oxidized or left bright. After staining and color- 
ing as desired, the holder is fastened to the upright. Place rivets in the top 
corners first, being careful to get the space between the edge of the metal and 
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the edge of the upright equal on all sides. When this has been done the rest 
of the rivets may be placed as desired and if grouped in some way may add 
interest. 


There are no tools needed for this problem other than those specified in 
previous articles. 


MATERIALS 
A piece of 26 gauge copper 2 1-4” x 2 7-8”. Sixteen 1-4” rivets. A calendar 1 3-4” 
x11-4’. 


To enable those interested in this problem to obtain the necessary materials, Mr. Rose 
will send them as specified above on receipt of $.15 in stamps. All correspondence to Mr. 
Rose should be addressed to 14 Woodbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Illustrative Drawing and Representation in General 


Bound volumes of The School Arts Book (Dec., Jan., Feb. numbers). 
Freehand Drawing, Cross, Ginn & Co. Freehand Perspective and Sketch- 
ing, Norton. Prang Text Books of Art Education. Thompson’s Model 
and Object Drawing, Heath. Council Year-Book, 1906, Boone, Repre- 
sentation in Three Dimensions; 1902, p. 92; 1903, p. 46, etc.; 1904, 
p- 37, etc. See also Studies in Childhood, Sully, Chapter X, The Young 
Draughtsman. 


Pencil Handling 


Berry, Book, May 1902. Weston, Book, May 1909. Pencil Sketching 
from Nature, Dr. Haney, The Davis Press. Applied Arts Drawing Books, 
Seegmiller. Parallel Course Drawing Books, Hammock. The Manual 
Arts for Elementary Schools, Hammock. 


Water Color Handling 


Parsons, Book, November 1904. Jones, Book, February 1904. Norton, 
Book, January 1905. Doyle, Book, June 1907. Kelley, Book, May 1909. 
A Course in Water Color, Prang Educational Co. Applied Arts Drawing 
Books, Seegmiller. Parallel Course Drawing Books, Hammock. The 
Manual Arts for Elementary Schools, Hammock. 


Pen and Ink Handling 


Hall, Book, December 1906, April 1909, September 1909, and “With 
Brush and Pen,” chapter on “Still Life.” Rice, Book, April 1907. Pen 
Drawing, Maginnis, Bates & Guild Co. Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
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EDITORIAL 


HE motto of The School Arts Guild, “I will try to make THIS 
piece of work my best,’’ ought to be hung in every school- 
room in America, and laid to heart by every worker. We Ameri- 
cans boast that we can do everything. We can; but we do 
almost nothing supremely well. England makes better paper 
and cloth, Germany better drawing instruments and purer chem- 
icals, France better bread and more beautiful finery. Our best 
weavers have been imported from Scotland, our best potters 
from Bavaria, our best stone cutters from Italy, our best watch- 
makers from Switzerland, and our best metal workers from 
Saxony. Our best designers in every art-industry have come 
to us from European art schools. We have hardly a native-born 
mechanic in the United States who can make a wooden roof that 
won’t leak, a leather boot that won’t crack, a rocking chair 
that won’t squeak in the joints, a piece of colored stuff that won’t 
1un in the wash, or a child’s toy that won’t fall to pieces before 
it is off the Christmas tree. Our besetting sin is Superficiality. 
If we are to outgrow it we must in our schools attempt less and 
achieve more. We must discover what’s worth doing at all, 
and then determine to do that well. 
Good work is always the result of three factors,—interest, 
information, and skill; and the most potent of these with children 
is interest. A boy’s interest in skating or swimming or playing 
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ball leads him to pick up information and to persist in practice 
until he attains skill. That children may have an interest in 
fine handicraft, may have that which George H. Martin has 
happily called “a motive for productive effort” (‘the greatest 
need of the modern school’), the geometrical drawing and 
constructive design in The School Arts Course have been placed 
before Christmas. To make something useful and beautiful 
for somebody the child likes, is one of his most easily-fired motives 
for productive effort. Such a task will hold him to a higher 
standard for a longer period of time than any other yet discovered. 

When we have initiated such work let us not deceive the 
child with make-a-bluff-and-trust-to-luck methods, or debauch 
him with get-rich-quick devices, but let us place in his way all 
the informing material we can gather, material which shall 
exhibit appropriate mediums, useful processes, and tasteful 
results. 

And let us encourage rational aims. A child would better 
aim to make a simple thing that he can make well, than to aim 
to make a complex thing that he cannot possibly make other 
than ill. Perhaps a modern version of an old saw would be 
worth learning: 


A little heart well willed, 
A little thought well milled, 
A little task FULfilled. 


Herein is wisdom. Herein lies the secret of good results 
in school. Herein lies the guarantee of good results in the arts 
and industries of our country, for such a condition is the only 
root from which can grow 


A great deed resolved, 
A great thought evolved, 
A great problem solved. 


























CHRISTMAS GIFTS, ETC. EDITOR 





@ Our Christmas work will therefore be of interest to our chil- 
dren, within the range of their powers in each grade, well planned, 
and well executed. We will teach them that to make and give 
a gift is more blessed than to buy and give it; and that to receive 
a home-made gift from a loving heart is more blessed than to 
receive a shop-made gift from a lustful one. It lies with us in 
the public schools of our day 
to deliver the next generation 
from an evil so dire that it 


might be called the Curse of Christmas Wishes 
Christmas. Unless the pres- Spence Sy oy yack seemed 
ent tendency to the lavish AA ES SS Ses t 


enti; so shalt thou almage live jpllily for a good 
G@hristmas, 


exchange of expensive gifts 
is checked by a _ counter 
movement in favor of a 
saner expression of good 
will, the very spirit of the 
day will depart and leave it 
dead. The peace of Christ- 
mas ought not to be driven 
away by pride, nor its joy 
swallowed up of jealousy. 





q@_ A Christmas token in the 
form of a card or letter with 
appropriate decoration, is a 
delight to both maker and receiver. Mr. Hall’s contribution 
to this number will help in the production of better work of 
this kind. The card containing Christmas wishes, reproduced 
herewith, is a design by Miss Mary Dougherty, one of the 
second term students in the Indiana Normal School of Penn- 
sylvania. It is a sample of the designs actually reproduced 
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in printing under the direction of Miss Jean McElhaney. The 
articles on the making of useful objects in school and work- 
shop, are supplemented by the work of Mr. Keller and Mr. 
Koch. Mr. Keller’s poster supplement shows Santa coming to 
the door of his house to see what the postman has left for him. 
It is thoroly original, quaint, and decorative, and an interesting 
bit of work from the technical point of view. Mr. Koch’s frontis- 
piece Santa is about to descend the chimney, while his other St. 
Nick, on page 402, is bringing in the Christmas tree. The tail- 
pieces, pages 349 and 399, are also by this talented artist, who 
is to have fresh delights for us in the New Year’s number, and, 
we hope, in many others. The panel at the heading of this 
editorial was made up from scraps clipped from a photograph 
of Raphael’s Sybils, in the church of S. Maria della Pace, Rome. 
The three scraps give details of the sculptured decorations upon 
the lower walls. The Art-Craft Calendar by Miss Elizabeth 
Kellogg is proving a most acceptable innovation. A demand 
for this calendar in separate form seems to be growing. Perhaps 
Miss Kellogg will revise it that we may publish it as a gift-calendar 
another year. 


@ The illustration of the Santa Claus story affords children never- 
failing delight. Among the best illustrations which came to 
me last year were some paper cuttings by primary grade children 
in Greenville, Ohio. Two of those from one series and three from 
another are reproduced on page 407. These are full of spirit 
and naive humor and in the original were effective schemes of 
color, for they were cut from ordinary manila paper and pasted 
on arich, dark brown ground. 


@_ I am always glad to receive photographs of good school 
work for if the photographs are clean-cut, I can reproduce them 
and share my pleasure with the readers of The School Arts Book. 
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Typical illustrations from two sets of paper cuttings by primary children, Greenville, Ohio. 


To see the work of others is always hintful, and especially if 
one’s mind is wide open to suggestion, as it is likely to be just 
before Christmas. The plate on page 408 is from work done 
under the direction of Miss Mary E. Baker, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. It is well designed, substantial, and skilfully 
made in paper and cardboard. The plate on page 409 shows 
work done in New York City under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Morse. It exhibits a wholesome respect for the various materials 
and a marked individuality in the treatment of the different 
subjects. The candlesticks reproduced on page 410, together 
with the little cut on page 413, are recent results in metal work 
under the direction of Mr. Luther W. Turner of The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. An especially commendable feature of this 
work is the clever use of the rivet as a decorative element. Mr. 
Turner is following the best traditions of the metal workers of 
the Middle Ages. His results have the charm that always accom- 
panies the frank acceptance and the tasteful utilization of necessary 
elements. 
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Examples of work in metal and leather by high school pupils, New York City. 
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@ Constructive work at home should be encouraged. A course 
is of but little importance compared with construction itself. 
“The play’s the thing,” not ‘‘Words, words, words.” The illus- 
tration on page 411 is from a pung made by a little craftsman 





Copper candlesticks by boys in The Hiil School, Pottstown, Pa. 


somewhere in the northern zone. Name and address were 
written on a slip of paper accompanying the object, but alas, the 
paper “flew de coop.” The work remains as a monument to 
the boy’s ingenuity and budding skill, and as an incentive, let 
us hope, to other boys to essay constructive problems. 
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@ The cover stamp this month is from the church of St. Sebald, 
Nuremberg, built in the eleventh century, and best classified 
as Early Christian in style. Its structure is usually described 
as Romanesque, while its ornament is called Byzantine by Owen 
Jones. These two names designate really the same art, namely, 
that which appeared in the Christian world after the downfall 
of pagan Rome, and before the rise of the Gothic. In the east 





the art was called Byzantine; in the west, Romanesque. It was 
charged with symbolism. The triangle is a very old, pre-Christian 
symbol of the supreme deity. Doubled, forming a six-pointed 
star, it symbolized a double portion of the divine spirit, as mani- 
fested in wisdom, hence it came to be known as the Seal of Sol- 
omon. In that form, with a sun disc in the center, it was stamped 
upon Mohammedan coins. To show that a greater than Solomon 
had appeared, the early Christian artists added the circle, symbol 
of eternal perfection, and changed the sun disc to the flower 
form, because their Master was called ‘‘The rose of Sharon and 
the lily of the valley,” and because his religion was life-giving, 
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wherever it could get lodgment in the hearts of men, sure to 
make the desert blossom, and the wilderness rejoice. In draw- 
ing this symbol, begin with the outside circle and work inward. 
Be careful to have the interlacing right. In all good interlacing 
each strap always goes over one and under the next, without 
exception—over the third and under the fourth, etc. This beau- 
tiful old symbol of the Christ is peculiarly appropriate to the 
Christmas number. 


@ For vigorous looking vases of simple form, odd effective 
decoration, soft color, pleasing texture, and dull finish, vases 
just right for holding flowers and for use in still life groups, 
vases of reasonable price, the product of an American art 
industry, send to the Ferock Studios, Zanesville, Ohio. 


q@ An event deserving more than a passing notice is the recent 
appointment of Royal B. Farnum to the position of State Super- 
visor of Art Instruction for New York. Mr. Farnum is a Mass- 
achusetts man, a graduate of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School. He has been a teacher of drawing and handicraft in 
the Cleveland School of Art, head of its normal art department, 
teacher in the Cleveland Central High School, in the University 
School, and in the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, 
and Director of the Art Department of the Summer School 
of the South, Knoxville, Tennessee. In 1908 Mr. Farnum was 
a delegate to the Third International Congress on Art Educa- 
tion, London. In the civil service examination prerequisite to 
appointment to office in the New York State Department of 
Education, Mr. Farnum stood first-in the number of credits 
secured. He will begin his new work, therefore, with the respect 
and good will of every teacher in the State, as well as with the 
best wishes of all his friends. 
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@ The Editor would be glad to receive at any time news items 
from anywhere, which are significant as indicating a growth of 
interest in the manual arts or an increasing appreciation of the 
good work of instructors of drawing, manual training, and 
handicraft. The School Arts Book is not to become a newspaper 
nor a vender of mere gossip, but in the personal realm it wishes 
to live up to the injunction, “‘Give honor to whom honor is due.” 
Obviously, it is impossible for such information to be gathered 
without the co-operation of those who are interested in promoting 
the welfare of the profession. 
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My dear Mr. Bailey: 

I am sending you two pictures of some work we did in connection with 
the Hudson-Fulton Celebration. I do not know that you can make any use 
of them, but thought you might be interested to see them. 

We took up the study of water transportation in our history work; then 
woi «ed out the different means of crossing water, from the earliest swimming 





Models showing the evolution of the boat as a means of transportation, from the log of 
the primitive Indian to the steamboat of Robert Fulton. 


log, through the steamboat. Part of the work was done by the third grade, 
part by the fourth. 

The first picture shows the Indian sitting on a log, propelling himself 
with his own hands. The next shows the pointed log, offering less resistance; 
then the dug-out made of wood, with a pole this time to help progress; the 
pointed dug-out, with shovel-like paddle; and the frame-work canoe for greater 
lightness, This canoe we made of pieces of reed and flat splint tied together 
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with raffia. We sewed on a covering of skin made from old kid gloves, chamois 
skin, or any available material brought from the children’s homes. The 
sails are shown first by the leafy boughs, next by the Indian holding up his 








Photographs from two 3-foot models of the “Clermont,” made by a 
sixth year boy and a seventh year boy. 


own blanket (a piece of cloth woven by the children on a small loom), and 
finally, his blanket fastened to a mast. 


The fourth grade then took up early pioneer craft, showing the raft, the 
platform raft made of sticks tied together and a cardboard platform, the flat 
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boat made of clay, the ark pointed at each end, and a small, crude model of 
Fulton’s steamboat. This was made of clay with the sails and cardboard 
paddle-wheels. 

The other picture shows two 3-foot models of the “Clermont,’’ made by 
a sixth year and a seventh year boy. The boys worked out their problems 
very much by themselves, using the plans published by the Commission for 
the recent full-size “Clermont.” The chief attraction to the boys was the 
fact that each would actually run, one by means of clockwork, the other by 
a small battery. There was great competition between them as to who should 
produce the best model. Each worked in secret as far as possible. 

One of the most interesting features was the study of human nature 
through the process of construction,—the curiosity of the other boys, as they 
grouped about the builders, their jeers and skepticism as to its running powers, 
the quiet perseverance and confidence of the workers, and the final praise 
and admiration of the public when they proved good. It suggested on a small 
scale the real problems and experience of the original “Clermont” itself. The 
work was done in the Albany Training School, and to me was one of the most 
interesting problems ever attempted. Very truly yours, 

Grace E. Parsons, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Bailey: 
I have just found the pattern of an envelope which I intended to send 
you last year. The envelope was suggested in the Annotated Outlines for 
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November, but as the little pupils of the fourth grade were very awkward with 
the ruler, I found it easier to teach it as follows: 
Measure the card for which the envelope is wanted and draw two oblongs 
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one-eighth inch larger than this card on every side. Draw diagonals on one 
of the oblongs. Cut carefully around the two rectangles and on the diagonals. 
Place the oblong a, in the middle of a sheet of paper of the proper size and 
trace lightly around it. Extend the two shorter edges half an inch at each 
end, 1, 2, 3, and 4. Now place the four triangles b, c, d, and e around the 
oblong a, leaving the half-inch space between a and e, and also between a 
and c. Trace around the equal sides of the four triangles and the flat will 
be found complete. 
Yours very sincerely, 
A Dominican Sister, 
Fall River, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Bailey: 

I am sending you a Santa Claus. The outline, which was Schapiro- 
graphed by the teacher on bristol board, 
was colored, cut and mounted by the 
pupils. 

The bag was made of tarlatan, 
which the children sewed with bright 
red worsted. We called on the Domestic 
Science department to pop the corn. 
The bag was only half filled, so that 
Santa would not be top heavy, and 
looped through to appear as though he 
was holding it in his hand. This was 
enjoyed more by our first grade children 
than anything we ever made at Christ- 
mas time. 

As I visited one room just after 
they were completed, and saw them 
standing in rows on a shelf above the 
blackboard, ready to be taken home 
just before Christmas, a little six year 
old girl exclaimed, “Oh! won’t he be 
surprised when he comes and sees his own picture on our table?’’ 





Sincerely yours, 
Anna Bier, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Greenville, Ohio. 
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Dear Mr. Bailey: 

Knowing that the wants of a Supervisor of Drawing are many at Christ- 
mas time, I am sending to you some ideas, old in name but worked out in new 
ways, which have proven their value. 

The little key-holder was worked out successfully by a fourth grade. 
Heavy cardboard of at least one-eighth inch thickness must be used for the 
foundation. It is well to use a tint of paper that tones nicely with the color 
of brass. For the key hangers, use the small size brass hooks, with one-half 





the screw clipped away. White tape, colored by the pupils to the same tone 
as the paper, makes a good hanger. 

The memorandum pad, always to be depended on, makes not only a 
practical lesson in ruling and measuring, but an interesting and useful gift 
when finished. In working out a problem of this kind, teach the law of the 
margins,—sides narrow, top space wider, but the lower space the widest of 
all. Brass hangers that go through from the right side and fasten on the 
wrong side, form the holder for the pencil. A cheap, unstained pencil is better 
than a painted one as the natural color of the wood tones into the deeper shade 
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of brown or of the brass hangers. This pad was worked out in a fifth and 
sixth grade. Yours very truly, 
Annie Smith, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Urbana, Ohio. 


Harwich, Mass., Oct. 10, 1909. 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, 
North Scituate, Mass 
Dear Mr. Bailey: 
I wish to thank you most heartily for recommending Mr. Berry to me. 
Never had I expected to find so good and generous a teacher. 
Thanking you again, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Ingrid E. Ekman. 


Dear Mr. Bailey: 


I offer this suggestion which I think might be interesting as a symposium: 
“How can we teach the children an artistic sense of humor?’ or “How can 
we antidote the comic supplement in its present form?’? The American is 
a fun loving being, more so than one of any other nationality, and the love of 
fun extends even to making the individual ridiculous, as shown in Merry 
Widow and peach-basket hats. The comic supplement is a deadly foe to good 
taste and good fun. What is the remedy? I know that you have had a paper 
in The School Arts Book on “Five-Cent Art’”—but one thrust is not enough 
to kill the enemy. 

Iam Sincerely yours, 


Anne §. Perot, 
Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 
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School Drawing. By Fred Hamilton Daniels. 156 pp. 5 1-2x 
81-2. 72 full-page halftone plates. 4 full-page line 
plates. Milton Bradley Co. $1.20 postpaid. 


Mr. Daniels describes this book briefly as a “‘real correlation.”’ It is a 
serious attempt to make the phrase, “Use drawing freely in other studies,” 
mean something in the schoolroom. A purist in art education would quarrel 
with some of the devices advocated in the book. The combination of black- 
board, chalk, cut and painted paper, and paste, would be severely criticized, 
but the results from the child’s point of view are altogether delightful, and from 
a teacher’s point of view, praiseworthy because of the interest they 
develop in children and because of their potency in producing a vast amount 
of painstaking effort. In looking thru the book one cannot doubt the 
genuine educational value of such work. Around the sand table, the black- 
board, and the chart, represented in the plates, one familiar with schools can 
see the eager and happy children each anxious to point out his contribution to 
the exciting pageant. One could wish that in some cases the work evinced 
a little more careful research. For example, in the case of Early Plymouth, 
the plan of the settlement is known and the historical value of the construc- 
tion would have been enhanced by the following of that plan. The structure 
of the wind-mills of Holland is also well known and in some respects unique. 
Recognition of this fact would have given added value to the constructive 
work without adding to its difficulty. The illustrations are clear and sharp, 
and the text which accompanies them directly helpful in their interpretation. 
The book will be welcomed everywhere as a pioneer publication in its field. 


The School Garden Book. Weed and Emerson. 320 pp. 5x 
71-2 103 illustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


This is the book teachers interested in school gardening have been looking 
for. Mr. Emerson, the enthusiastic and efficient master of the Cobbet Gram- 
mar School of Lynn, Mass., supplements perfectly Professor Weed of the State 
Normal School, Lowell. The exceptional conditions under which one has 
worked in a model school combined with the usual conditions under which 
the other has worked in an industrial city, have furnished the basis for a book 
of unusual scope and practical value. The fact that the book is laid out by 
months will be appreciated by busy teachers everywhere. One can read the 
introduction in August and at the opening of school begin with chapter one, 
the work of September, and follow the year with the book as a guide. It is 
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a book not only for school but for all who all interested in flowers in the home. 

The book includes a good bibliography and index. The illustrations are 

useful not only as immediate interpreters of the text but as suggesting in many 

cases beautiful arrangements of flowers in appropriate receptacles. A pretty 

cover adds to the attractiveness of this welcome little volume. 

Forget-Me-Nots. By Clara Powers Wilson. 176 pp. 7x9. 
Illustrated in colors. The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago. 
Buckram, $1.25; Persian Ooze, $2.00. 

The title page describes this original volume as “tan everyday book for 
everybody, in which to make all kinds of memoranda.’”’ There are separate 
divisions for the record of addresses, anniversaries, birthdays, books loaned, 
engagements, guests, financial matters, notable days and experiences, etc. 
Each division is introduced with a clever decorative design, and the headings 
of the blank pages have appropriate ornamental symbols. The book contains 
the calendar for the year, tables of foreign coins, and postage rates. A forget- 
me-not end paper and a forget-me-not cover in blue still further emphasizes 
the idea of the book. In fact it is a blue book for red letter experiences. 

Two other books by the same author and from the same publishers are 
equally original in design: The Menu Book (cloth $1.25; Persian ooze, 
$2.25), offering suggestions to puzzled housewives upon the perpetual 
topic, “What to Eat To-day,” and My Lady’s Recipes ($1.50), a re- 
cord in card catalog form of household recipes which it is desired to 
preserve for reference. The Menu Book might be called a thesaurus of foods. 
It contains also blank pages for the addition of good recipes or other culinary 
information. The book may best be described as an elaborated and permanent 
form of the “Dandy Cook Book,” by Sallie Bailey Brown, which appeared 
in this magazine in March 1906. The recipe book solves the problem with 
which all housekeepers have been perplexed, the problem of keeping one’s 
recipes in order for convenient reference. The indexing cards bear well- 
drawn decorative designs of unusual and effective coloring, purple being the 
dominant note thruout. The leaves of this are a delicate yellow-green. The 
end papers are in orange, blue, and black; and the cover, in purple, green and 
yellow on a ground of shimmering white and green, is a brilliant success.* 


*Another book illustrated by Mrs. Wilson, this time a book greatly enjoyed by children, 
is Cherry and the Chum, by Katherine M. Yates, published by A. C. McClurg & Company, 
Chicago, (50 cents net). It contains four full-page plates in color, and end papers of most 
original pattern, such as one might expect from a student of the Chicago Art Institute and 
of the Whistler School, Paris. 
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Every Christmas witnesses the appearance of a group of 
classic stories for children put into fresh and ravishing form. 
Among the best of these stories this year are the following: 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 12 full-page 
plates in color with a profusion of head and tailpieces in pen-and-ink. 
The drawings are masterpieces in line. The plates have that delicate, 
soft, effective coloring for which this artist is already famous. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE (Lamb’s). Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
12 full-page plates in color, and other illustrations similar in style to the 
volume previously mentioned. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

THE WATER BABIES. By Kingsley. Illustrated by Warwick Goble. 32 
plates in color mounted on dark paper. Although the drawings contain 
fewer lines and are slightly richer in color, they remind one of the work 
of Rackham. It is a handsome volume. The Macmillan Co. $5. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith. 41 illustrations, 12 of 
them in color, the rest in pen-and-ink. They admirably illustrate the text, 
altho somewhat decorative in character. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. Illustrated by Harry Round- 
tree. The illustrations are abundant, rich in color, realistic in treatment 
and even more amusing, if possible, than the text. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $3.00. 

HANSEL AND GRETEL. Illustrated by Maria L. Kirk. 12 full-page plates 
in soft pictorial color. F. A. Stokes & Co. $1.50. Other books illus- 
trated by this same author are The Dog of Flanders, The Nuremburg 
Stove, and other stories published by Stokes, and The Back of the North 
Wind, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. “Miss Mulock.” Illustrated by Hope Dunlap. 
3 pictures mostly in flat tones but of full color. Rand, McNally Co. $1.25. 


’ Among the new publications this year which are to be especially 
commended for the character of their illustrations are the fol- 
lowing: 

THE SEVEN AGES OF CHILDHOOD. By Jessie Willcox Smith, with verses 
by Carolyn Wells. This is a book of 56 pages, 7 x 10, with pen decorations 
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in brown, and with seven lovely and charming plates in color. For sympa- 
thetic and brilliant interpretation of young life, this work by Miss Smith 
is of unrivalled excellence. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.00. 


LITTLE PETER, A Christmas Morality. By Lucas Malet. Illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. 60 pp.61-3x9. 8 full-pages in rich pictorial color of 
dramatic character. Hodder & Stoughton, New York. $1.50. 

THE CIRCUS AND ALL ABOUT IT. By E. Boyd Smith. 64 pp. 8x11. 
16 full-page plates in telling outline colored with flat tones, and 29 in black- 
and-white, full of the very atmosphere of the circus itself. Frederick 
A. Stokes & Co. $2.00. 

THE ANIMALS IN THE ARK. From the French of P. Guizon, by Edgar 
Mills. Illustrated by A. Vimar. The pages of this book are 7 1-2 x 9 1-2. 
The amusing illustrations, after the manner of Bottet de Monvel, are 
admirably drawn and tinted in subdued flat colors. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

THE LAND OF THE REALLY TRUE. Millicent Olmstead. Illustrated by 
Elenore Plaisted Abbott and Helen Alden Knipe. This book, pages 
6 1-2 x9, gives the everyday life of “Great A, Little A, and Bouncing B.” 
It is illustrated with 12 plates boldly decorative incharacter. George W. 
Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. $1.00. 

THE KITE BOOK. By B. Cory Kilvert, pages 9x11. 20 full-page plates, 
odd, amusing, effective, clear outline with flat coloring. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.25. 

YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN. By Millicent Githa Sowerby. Pages 7 1-2 
x 10. 12 plates in color, and numerous drawings in line. A rather 
realistic presentation of the costumes, amusements, and occupations of 
children of other days. Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

An interesting book to see alongside of this list is School Children the World 
Over, by Lucy Dunton, a book of 80 pages, 8x 10, with 36 illustrations 
in black-and-white made from stereoscopic photographs of school children. 
F. A. Stokes & Co. $1.50. 


Among the books dealing with the Christmas story especially and making 
use of the works of the masters as illustrations, perhaps the most notable 
of the year is Christmas in Art, by Frederick Keppel, a book of 162 pages 6 x9, 
with 32 illustrations in black-and-white from famous historic paintings 
and engravings, with a brief appreciationof each. Duffield &Co. $2.50. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Among the many sumptuous illustrated books dealing with famous cities 
and countries, four may be mentioned as pre-eminent: 


THE HOLLAND OF TO-DAY, written and pictured by George Wharton 
Edwards. 217 pages, 61-2 x10, with 56 illustrations, many black-and- 
white, some in full color, and others in black-and-white with a touch of 
color. Some of these last are of special value to teachers of drawing in 
high schools a showing simple and effective rendering. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. $6.00. 

THE GATEWAY TO THE SAHARA. By Charles Wellington Furlong. A 
handsome volume, pages 6x81-2, with maps and 32 illustrations in 
black-and-white, and four in full color. This volume places Mr. Furlong 
in the rather short list of men who are equally successful as author and 
artist. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

THE COLOR OF PARIS. Edited by Lucien Descaves and illustrated by 
Yoshio Markino. 264 pages, 7x9, with 60 plates, 12 of them in sepia 
and 8 in full color from water color drawings. The book gives the “color 
of Paris historic, personal and local’? Dodd, Mead & Co. $6.00. 

THE NEW NEW YORK. By John C. Van Dyke, with illustrations by Joseph 
Pennell. 426 pages, 6x 81-2, with 98 illustrations in black-and-white, 
and 25 in color. Macmillan Co. $4.00. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Sir Walter Armstrong. The 
first of a comprehensive series of books which will cover the entire art 
history of the world, this volume dealing with all branches of art in Great 
Britain from earliest times to the present day. [Illustrated in color, etc. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

MASTERS IN ART, January 1909, is devoted to the work of Mr. Alfred Stevens 
of the Belgian School, “the last—and perhaps the first—of those lesser 
Flemish masters who were great masters.’ 

MANUAL TRAINING, the English journal, contains in its October number, 
under the caption ““Makers of Manual Training,” a sketch of John Ruskin, 
with an admirable halftone portrait. 

MONITEUR DU DESSIN. The recent numbers reflect in an interesting way 
the new work required under the revised French program for art and 
craft instruction. This publication is becoming richer every year in 
suggestion for wide-awake American teachers. 
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PERTINENT ARTICLES 


Abroad with Mr. Caffin, Circle, p. 260. 

A Lesson in Making Filet Lace, Katharine Lord, Craftsman, p. 208. 

Amiens, Elizabeth Robins Pennell, Century, p. 44. 

An Easy Lesson in Stenciling, Mary P. Bradley, Suburban Life, p. 247. 

An Illustrator of Celtic Romance: John P. Campbell, R. A. Dawson, Internationa! Studio, 
p 37. 

A Reading Journey Through Egypt. III. The Pyramids and the Sphinx—Memphis and 
Heliopolis, James Henry Breasted, Chautauquan, p. 342. 

Art in the Market Place, Edward Hale Brush, World To-day, p. 1186. 

Art of Making Silhouettes, The, (concluded), Miss V. H. Wood, Palette and Bench, p. 34. 

Cardboard Modelling, Felix T. Kingston, Practical Teacher, p. 257. 

Color Harmony in the Home, Fred H. Daniels, Suburban Life, p. 261. 

Contemporary American Landscape Painting, L. Mechlin, International Studio, p. 3. 

Decoration of Hard Porcelain, The, Louis Franchet, Keramic Studio, p. 142. 

Decorative Arrangement of Fruits for China, Sara Wood-Safford, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
p. 33. 

Drawing and Botany, Agnes E. Farman, Practical Teacher, p. 254. 

Drawing in Public Elementary Schools, Denver, Colorado, Charles M. Carter, Practical 
Teacher, p. 251. 

Dutch Masters, The, Outlook, p. 384. 

Dutch Pictures in the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Inter- 
national Studio, p. iii. 

Farthest South, Lieut. Shackleton, McClure’s, p. 23. 

Flemish and Dutch Furniture, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, p. 141. 

French Bulldog, The, Rival of the Boston Terrier, Arthur P. Bender, Suburban Life, p. 235. 

Historic Types of Architecture. III. Chaldaean and Assyrian Architecture, Lewis Frederic 
Pilcher, Chautauquan, p. 371. 

Home-made Dyes, Cordelia Stanwood, Suburban Life, p. 266. 

How to Choose Color in Home Decoration, Gardner Teall, House Beautiful, p. 125. 

Hudson-Fulton Exhibition of Dutch Pictures at the Metropolitan Museum, The, Frank 
Fowler, Scribner’s, p. 637. 

Hudson-Fulton Memorial Art Exhibit in New York, The, Natalie Curtis, Craftsman, p. 124. 

Kentucky’s Fight for an Education, Mabel Potter Daggett, Delineator, p. 413. 

Lessons in Practical Metal Work and Cabinet-making, Craftsman, p. 216 

Louis Loeb-—-Lliustrator and Painter, Century, p. 74 

Making Good Furniture out of Bad, Ekin Wallick, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 29. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s Tempera Frieze at the New London Offices of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
International Studio, p. 31. 

My Ideal of the True University, Woodrow Wilson, Delineator, p. 401. 

Neglected Opportunities of Suburban Schools, O. J. Kern, Suburban Life, p. 248. 

New York Plans for Zoological Parks, The, William T. Hornaday, Scribner’s, p. 590. 

Old China: Castleford and Bow, House Beautiful, p. xvi. 

Older Siam, The, Charles S. Braddock, Jr., Harper’s, p. 833. 

Painters and Pictures: xv, Sir John Gilbert: A Great Illustrator, W. E. Sparkes, Practical 
Teacher, p. 245. 

Pocketbooks and Bags, Mertice MacCrea Buck, Palette and Bench, p. 41. 
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Raffia Basket with Cover, A, Madge E. Weinland, Palette and Bench, p. 36. 

Undercurrents of New ,York Life depicted in the drawings of Glenn O. Coleman, Craftsman, 
p. 142. 

What Drawing Is, Bolton Coit Brown, Craftsman, p. 214. 

What is a College for?. Woodrow Wilson, Scribner’s, p. 570. 

Whiskers and Tails and What They are Used for, B. S. Bowdish, Suburban Life, p. 244. 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Ashe, E. M., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 17. 

Biggs, Walter, Circle, pp. 234, 235. 

Booth, Franklin, Scribner’s, pp. 578, 579. 

Booth, Hanson, Circle, pp. 236-238; Delineator, p. 407. 

Brangwyn, Frank, International Studio, pp. 30-36. 

Brehm, George, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 19. 

Brett, Harold M., Century, p. 52. 

Brooke, Leslie, St. Nicholas, pp. 42, 43. 

Browne, Margaret Fitzhugh, St. Nicholas, p. 82. 

Campbell, John P., International Studio, pp. 37-43. 

Castaigne, Andre, Century, p. 15; Harper’s, pp. 813-821. 

Chapman, Charles S., Century, p. 34. 

Chase, S. M., Harper’s, pp. 827, 831. 

Colby, W. W., Circle, pp. 241-243. 

Coleman, Glenn O., Craftsman, pp. 143-146. 

Cootes, F. Graham, Scribner’s, p. 565. 

Cory, Fanny Y., St. Nicholas, pp. 16, 17. 

Craig, Frank, Delineator, p. 403. 

Day, Francis, Printing Art, p. 188. 

Dillon, C. B., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 13. 

Duncan, Walter Jack, McClure’s, frontispiece, pp. 78-80. 

Dunton, W. Herbert, Harper’s, pp. 951, 955 

Elsley, Arthur J., St. Nicholas, pp. 15, 70. 

Fisher, Harrison, Ladies’ Home Journal, cover. 

Flagg, James Montgomery, American Magazine, pp. 18, 19, 27, 31, 135-137; Scribner's, 
p. 548. 

Foster, Will, Delineator, p. 405; Harper’s, pp. 943, 947. 

Furlong, Charles W., Outlook, pp. 444-448, 450, 451. 

Gerome, Jean Leon, Century, p. 78. 

Grazebrook, Ellen L_, International Studio, p. 55. 

Green, Elizabeth Shippen, Harper’s, pp. 844, 849, 853 

Gruger, F. R., Century, pp. 121-123, 125-127. 

Hambidge, Jay, Century, pp. 93, 95-98; Scribner’s, pp. 625, 627, 629, 631, 632. 

Hitchcock, Lucius W., Harper’s, pp. 867, 875. 

Hood, George, Printing Art, p. 180. 

Hoskins, Gayle Porter, St. Nicholas, pp. 65, 68, 69. 

Karcher, Wilson, Borders and Initials, Delineator. 

Keller, Arthur I., Century, p. 100; Delineator, p. 411; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 7. 

Kirby, Rollin, McClure’s, pp. 73-76. 

Kleinschmidt, Carl, Delineator, cover and pp. 372, 373. 
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LaFarge, John, Century, p. 80. 

Levy, Alex O., Printing Art, p. 176. 

Leyendecker, Frank X., Century, pp. 64, 66. 

Loeb, Louis, Century, frontispiece, pp. 8, 10, 75, 77. 

Manley, Thomas R. Outlook, pp. 395, 397, 399, 401. 

Masters, F. B., American Magazine, pp. 73, 75, 77; McClure’s, pp. 36, 38, 40, 41, 43, 44. 
McLennan, Teana, Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Meylan, Paul, Century, p. 132; Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 9. 
Monahan, P. J., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 15. 

Monticelli, Adolphe, International Studio, p. 21. 

Muller, Charles Louis, Century, p. 82. 

Oakley, Thornton, Harper’s, pp. 877-879, 881-884. 

Oberhardt, William, Delineator, pp. 401, 415; Outlook, p. 457. 
Peck, Henry G., Circle, pp. 247, 248. 

Pennell, Joseph, Century, pp. 45-48, 50; Harper’s, pp. 917-920. 
Pratt, Bela L., World To-Day, p. 1188. 

Prud’hon, Pierre-Paul, Century, p. 129 

Pryde, James, Internationa! Studio, p. 25. 

Pyle, Howard, Harper’s, frontispiece, and p. 862. 

Rae, John, Circle, pp. 231-233. 

Riviere, Briton, St. Nicholas, p. 24. 

Rose, Gordon, American Magazine, pp. 93-96, 98. 

Schabelitz, R. F., American Magazine, pp. 51, 53, 56, 58. 
Scherrer, H., St. Nicholas, p. 37. 

Schoonover, F. E., American Magazine, pp. 126, 127, 128. 
Smith, Howard E., Harper’s, p. 890, 894. 

Stearns, Fred, House Beautiful, Cover. 

Steck, Paul, Century, p. 9. 

Steele, Frederick Dorr, Delineator, p. 402; Scribner’s, pp. 580-584, 586-589. 
Stilson, Wolworth, Delineator, p. 414. 

Streeton, Arthur, Craftsman, pp. 157-160. 

Sullivan, Edmund J., Delineator, p 409. 

Taylor, W. L., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 21. 

Townsend, Harry, Harper’s, pp. 905, 909. 

Varian, George, American Magazine, pp. 37, 41, 46, 48. 
Watteau, Antoine, International Studio, p. 15. 

West, Benjamin, Craftsman, frontispiece. 

Whistler, J. McNeill, International Studio, frontispiece and p. 19. 
Wiles, Irving R., St. Nicholas, frontispiece. 

Williams, C. D., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 10. 

Winter, Charles A., Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 18. 

Wright, George, Scribner’s, pp. 561-568. 

Zurbaran, Francisco de, Harper’s, p. 688. 


COLOR PLATES 


Bed-time Stories, Francis Day, Printing Art, p. 188. 
Book Cover Design, George Hood, Printing Art, p. 180. 
Cover design, Harrison Fisher, Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Cover Design, Carl Kleinschmidt, Delineator. 

Cover Design, Fred Stearns, House Beautiful. 

Cremorne Gardens, J. McNeill Whistler, International Studio, frontispiece. 

Fete Champetre, Adolphe Monticelli, International Studio, p. 21. 

Geraniums, Teana McLennan, Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Illustrations from the pages of George Wright’s “‘Sketch-Book,” Scribner’s, pp. 561-568 
“It was a comrade from his own regiment,”” Howard Pyle, Harper’s, frontispiece. 
“L’escarpolette,”” Antoine Watteau, International Studio, p. 15. 

The Cedars, Printing Art, frontispiece. 

The Demi-Mondaine, James Pryde, International Studio, p. 25. 

The Half Moon on the Hudson, and Fulton’s First Trip, Alex O. Levy, Printing Art, p. 176. 
The Mother, Louis Loeb, Century, frontispiece. 

The Vegetable Market, Cassel, N. France, Ellen L. Grazebrook, International Studio, p. 55. 
“They talked it over—with me sitting on the horse,’” Howard Pyle, Harper’s, p. 862. 


NOTABLE DESIGNS 


Aprons, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 51. 
Bookcases, Craftsman, pp. 218-221. 
Borders and Initials, Wilson Karcher, Delineator. 

Carved Oak Panels, House Beautiful, p. 141 

Carved Settee, House Beautiful, p. 141. 

Chair, House Beautiful, p. 142. 

Colonial Desk, Craftsman, p. 132. 

Copper Smoking Set, Craftsman, p. 216. 

Embroidery, Home Needlework, pp. 359, 401, 404. 

Filet Lace, Craftsman, p. 208. 

Glass Ware, International Studio, pp. 80, 81. 

Holiday Announcements, Printing Art, pp. 190-200. 

Irish Crochet Lace, Delineator, p. 424. 

Japanese Laquer, International Studio, p. xxii. 

Laces and Embroideries, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 49. 

Leather Bag, Palette and Bench, p. 41. 

Metal Bookrack, Craftsman, p. 217. 

Monograms (embroidery), Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 47. 

Pewter Dish and Goblet, Palette and Bench, p. 44. 

Pocketbooks, Palette and Bench, pp. 41, 42. 

Pottery, Keramic Studio, pp. 142, 144, 146, 148, 158, 159. 

Raffia Basket with Cover, Palette and Bench, p. 36. 

Silver Utensils, Craftsman, pp. 137, 138. 

Sofa Pillows, Circle, p. 271. 

Sofas and Settees of the Sheraton Type, Circle, p. 262. 

Stencilling, Home Needlework, p. 374; Palette and Bench, pp. 37-40; Suburban Life, p. 247. 
Swedish Silver Ornament, International Studio, p. 76. 

Teapot, House Beautiful, p. xvi. 

Wilkes-Barre Court House Decorations, International Studio, pp. xx, xxi. 
Work-bags, Ladies’ Home Journal, p. 51. 
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I WILL TRY TO MAKE TH] Piece of work My BEST 











OCTOBER CONTEST 
AWARDS 


First Prize, Book, a packet of “Japanese Birds and Animals,’’ published bv 
The Davis Press, and Badge with gold decoration. 
Ella Thorpe, VIII, Easthampton, Mass 


Second Prize, a set of “Old Japanese Designs,’’ published by The Davis Press, 
and Badge with silver decoration. 


Albin Anderson, VII, Rockport, Mass. 

Norma Bardon, Jefferson School, 1X, Everett, Wash. 
Pauline Cooke, Westerly, R. I 

Arnold Page, VIII, cor. Lincoln and Drew Sts., Augusta, Me. 
Herbert Petzold, VII, 264 Jackson St., Lawrence, Mass. 


Third Prize, a copy of “Blackboard Drawing,” published by The Davis Press, 
and Badge. 


John Cardoza, 1430 E. Lafayette St., Stockton, Cal. 

E. C., 1722 Ricker Ave., Everett, Wash. 

Helen G. Deputy, VIII, Glenolden, Pa. 

Raymond Forsander, V, Florence, Mass. 

Winnifred Ledwidge, II, Niantic School, Westerly, R. I. 
Marion O’Connor, VII, 78 Avon St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Louisa Pender, VIII, Amesbury, Mass. 

Howard Preble, VIII, Steubenville, O. 

Philip Readio, VII, Florence, Mass. 

Paul Shedd, II, E. Murdock School, Winchendon, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Clara Addenbrook, II, Wilkins School, Swissvale, Pa. 
George Alderman, V, Spring St. School, Williamstown, Mass. 
Raymond Baldi, VIII, Elm St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Muriel D. Barrett, VI, Summer St., Bristol, Conn. 

Helen Bernache, V, Florence, Mass. 

Florence Caristrom, VIII, Emerson School, Berwyn, Ill. 
Mildred Charron, VII, Williamstown, Mass. 

Sara Chaucer, V, 4123 Central Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 
*Margaret Cochran, VII, 321 Prospect St., Lawrence, Mass. 
Rowena Connell, VIII, Winchendon, Mass. 

Nancy Currier, VII, Whittier School, Amesbury, Mass. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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*Albert DeMars, VIII, Hood School, Lawrence, Mass. 
Arthur DeRocco, II, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
Augusta Diel, VII, 136 S. Sierra Nevada St., Stockton, Cal. 
Victor Doray, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Louise Enwright, VII, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 
Isabel Falvey, VII, 94 Pleasant St., Methuen, Mass. 
Catherine Ferril, III, Central School, Meridian, Miss. 
May Franklin, VII, Everett, Wash. 

*George Fritz, V, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Viola Gove, VIII, 22 Winthrop Court, Augusta, Me. 
Carleton Haskell, III, 6 Pine St., Augusta, Me. 

Charlotte S. Hassett, VIII, Amesbury, Mass. 

Daphne Howard, VII, Elm St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Charles Jordan, VIII, Steubenville, O. 

Walter Kleitner, VI, McKelvy School, Swissvale, Pa. 
John Lane, VIII, Rockport, Mass. 

Bertha Lapan, VI, Williamstown, Mass. 

Hazel Larkin, VI, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Thomas Lavelle, IV, Willkes-Barre, Pa. 

Donald Leigh, VIII, 16 Western Ave., Augusta, Me 
Frank Lewis, VII, Rockport, Mass. 

Nettie Martin, VI,— 

Florence McCann, IV, W. Groton, Mass. 

John Morgan, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Marion E. Moulton, IV, W. Groton, Mass. 

Annie Nelson, III, 1010 Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 
Evelyn Newton, IV, Niantic School, Westerly, R. I. 

Alice Nordstrom, VII, 609 1-2 Perry St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Beatrice Oviatt, VI, Prospect St., Briston, Conn. 

Mary Owens, VIII, Jefferson School, Everett, Wash. 
Katherine Peabody, VII, 18 Graichen Court, Lawrence, Mass. 
Angelo Petrarca, VII, Plains School, Milford, Mass. 

Loy Prager, VII, 4343 Van Buren Ave., Sioux City, lowa. 
Charles W. Pyle, IV, Kennett Square, Pa. 

*Grace Schilke, VII, Dennison School, Swissvale, Pa. 
Gertrude Schonland, VIII, 252 State St., Portland, Me. 
Fred Scott, II, Minot, N. D. 

Jean Sinclair, VII, 1808 Pearl St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Ruth Stacy, III, Spring St. School, Williamstown, Mass. 
William Steinhauser, VI, Emerson School, Berwyn, IIl. 
Clare Swaby, VII, 2423 East ist St., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Franklin Sweeney, III, Northampton, Mass. 

Mary E. Thompson, III, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Robert Thursby, McKelvey School, Swissvale, Pa. 
Genevieve Trotta, VII, Plains School, Milford, Mass. 
Harrison I. Turner, VII, 20 Gage St., Methuen, Mass. 
Elma Walker, I, Kennett Square, Pa 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Alfred Wall, IV, Jefferson St., Augusta, Me. 
Myr! White, II, Garfield School, Everett, Wash. 
Herbert Doty, High School, Candor, N. Y. 


Ruth Haire, X, Newport, R. I. 


Special Prize, The Badge. 


Mildred Ross, High School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Ernest Williams, VI, Williamson, N. Y. 


Eulalia Ahn, Sioux City 

Clara Akenson, Sioux City 
Florence Anderson, Sioux City 
Lenore Barkhurst, Steubenville 
Giles Barr, Oneonta 

Alvin Beckman, Everett 

Mary Bergan, Northampton 
Bernice Boyd, Candor 
Catherine Brennan, Lawrence 
Daisy Brookman, Williamstown 
James Brown, Rankin 

Ruth Bury, Everett 

Mary F. Butler, Glenolden 
Ruth Capen, Augusta 

*John Champlin, Jr., Westerly 
Jennie Cobb, Portland 

*Leona Corbin, Easthampton 
Kathleen Cousins, Sioux City 
Carl Currier, Lawrence 

Laura Dahl, Sioux City 


Alessandro DeGianantonio, Milford 


Edwin Donivan, Westerly 
Gertrude Grade, Augusta 
Anna Dugas, Winchendon 
Elizabeth Dunn, Meridian 
Cora Dutton, Sioux City 
Edris Folsom, Augusta 
Daniel Franz, Lawrence 
Ethel Gehrman, Stockton 
George Geisser, Lawrence 
Laura Girouard, Winchendon 
Fred Gleason, Lawrence 
Mary Grogan, Stockton 
Lillian Hansen, Sioux City 
Ethel Hartung, Augusta 


Honorable Mention. 


Doris G. Hathaway, Fall River 
Charles Heid, Steubenville 
Marcia Hill, Methuen 
Thomas Hinchliff, Bristol 
Dixon Hollinshead, Everett 
Mildred Horn, Westerly 
*Berenice Howard, Swissvale 
Mary F. Kelley, Fall River 
Eleanore Kester, Kennett Square 
Lillian Lawless, Florence 
Marion Lee, Swissvale 
Charles Lewis, Steubenville 
Margaret Long, W. Groton 
Wilbur Longdon, Florence 
Evangeline McConnell, Minot 
William McNulty, Lawrence 
Sydney Metcalfe, Methuen 
Helen Miller, Kennett Square 
Teresa Morrissey, Augusta 
Maud Nichols, Williamstown 
Hope Noyes, Westerly 
*Reginald Oppy, Westerly 
Pearl Oyen, Everett 

Irene Patnoe, Berwyn 
*Abbie Pember, Westerly 
Walter Peterson, Rockport 
Charles Pinardi, Milford 
*Earl Pitney, Berwyn 
Raymond Prindle, Williamstown 
Louise Randell, Amesbury 
Veda Redman, Everett 
Elmer Reese, Wilkes-Barre 
*Walter Rhodes, Westerly 
Ingvar Ringen, Everett 
Herman Rippe, Lawrence 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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*Carl Roode, Avondale 
Catharine Sawyer, Winchendon 
Elsie Schirner, Lawrence 
Willis Schneider, Stockton 
Ruth Sharp, Steubenville 
Isabel Sherburne, Rockport 
Laura Silvia, N. Tisbury 
Verna Skang, Minot 

Helen Smadler, Swissvale 
Clifford Smith, Westerly 
Carrol Sovde, Everett 
Annie Stanley, E. Bristol 
Avery Stickles, Sioux City 


Earl Tibbetts, Augusta 

*Rachel Webster, Westerly 

Parke West, Kennett Square 

Floyd Wheeler, Candor 

John White, Winchendon 

Sarah White, Kennett Square 

Jane Hannah Whittaker, Methuen 
*Marion Whittemore, Bristol 

Elcey Whittington, Kennett Square 
George I. Woolaver, W. Groton 
Theresa York, Rockport 

*Margaret C. Zoudlick, Easthampton 
Ida ——, Sioux City 








Byron Taylor, Everett 


The October drawings were nearly free from incongruities. Paper- 
cutting was paper-cutting and drawing was drawing,— the two were not 
confused. 

That opaque glazed-mud water color work which results from the use 
of too much pigment and too little water was “‘morely scarce to see.” 

The broad-gray-line folly still persists in some places, supplemented in 
others by the chewed-up line. The line should, in all cases, express as com- 
pletely as possible the character of the object represented. If the object be a 
fuzzy woolen cap or a Teddy bear, possibly a broad, gray line or a ragged, 
broken line might serve; but to use such lines to express a papery leaf or a 
solid waxy apple is like using a coarse-toothed comb to lay a flat wash! 

Much time is still wasted on blottesque landscapes. In this work the 
aim should be definite,—a Sunset in October, “October fields are bleak and 
sear,’’ “The Last of the Autumn Leaves,’’—something requiring close observa- 
tion and a recognizable purpose. Don’t puddle and faddle and call it Aht! 

Please remember the regulations. 

Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘05 ‘06 ‘07 067 X07 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905 ; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing he sends 
in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on his later draw- 
ings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


I@™~Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


k@""The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


I#~ Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


I@~If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


T®™~A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three are 
usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 
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Raffia Work 


By C. M. SWANNELL 





Directions, with diagrams and photographs, for using 
raffia artistically. The work ranges in difficulty from 
the simplest forms of wrapping to raffiia embroidery. 
The book is practical and its designs are original. 


CLOTH, 75 CENTS NET POSTPAID, 79 CENTS 


Practical and Artistic Basketry 


The different materials and various stitches used in 
basket making are discussed. Diagrams and photogaphs 
accompany the descriptions. There are also chapters 
on coloring the material, cord work, etc. 


CLOTH, $1.00 NET POSTPAID, $1.07 


Blackboard Sketching 


By MARGARET WEBB 


A large number of designs of real artistic merit. Partic- 
ular attention has been paid to the different seasons, 
anniversaries and special days. The drawings may be 
transferred to the board as presented or serve as models 
for original work. 


PAPER, 50 CENTS NET 


TEACHERS MAGAZINE THESCHOOL JOURNAL EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 














Please mention The Schoo] Arts Book when writing to advertisers. 




















The Modern Sword. An outline drawing in black and red pencil 
Appropriate to upper grammar grades 





